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THE STUDY OF DIVINITY IN TRINITY COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN, SINCE THE FOUNDATION. 


Tue Charter or Letters Patent of Elizabeth, under which 
the College of the Holy and Undivided Trinity near Dublin 
was founded, expressly indicated that the Queen had in 
view the moral and religious as well as the intellectual 
advancement of the students who should be educated in 
it.” This aspiration is still repeated in the Bidding Prayer 
as used in the College Chapel once a Term before the 
Sermon: “that here and in all places specially set apart for 
God’s honour and service, true religion and sound learning 
may for ever flourish.” Conformably with this intention, 
the curriculum of the new foundation was framed in such 
a way that Divinity had its place in the studies of all 
students. A Divinity School in the modern sense of the 
term there was not. But the University was in fact, what 
the word “ University” implies, a universitas literarum, in 
which not only /iterae humaniores but also theology, the 
queen of sciences, were taught. Indeed we may say that at 
the inception of the College and for many years after- 
wards, Divinity had a predominating place, as may be 
inferred from the action and policy of Provost Bedell 
(1627-1629), who promoted the study of Law and Medicine 
from the conviction that it was a narrow thing to confine 
the House to be ‘“‘a poor College of Divines.”? Thus, for 


*Ut eo melius ad bonas artes percipiendas, colendamque virtutem 
¢t religionem adiuventur. 
*J. P. Mahaffy, An Epoch in Irish History, p. 206. 
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example, from the College Statutes as written out and 
reduced to literary form by Bedell when Provost, we learn 
that Hebrew, as well as Latin and Greek, was studied by 
all classes of students, si commode fiert potest; at the 
examination for the degree of Bachelor in Arts the can- 
didates were required to be able to translate into Latin the 
whole of the Greek Testament, and to have a knowledge 
of Hebrew Grammar and be able to translate the first two 
Psalms from Hebrew into Latin; nor was the education 
of students completed until they took the degree of Master 
in Arts, the exercises for which varied, but might include 
an ability to prelect in Hebrew or.to give a theological 
disquisition. 

Biblical and other Divinity Lectures were also provided 
from the earliest days of the College. Ussher was 
appointed Catechist in 1600 or 1601, and a Dean and 
Catechist appears in the College Registry under the date 
1612, his duties being thus defined : 


‘“‘Mr. Martin to supply the place of Catechist, and perform 
that service once each week throughout the year, expounding 
one week some particulars of the Catechism, and examining 
the week following his Auditors, the Scholars of the House, 
upon the same as formerly expounded, and that he should, 
within the compass of one year, expound and handle all the 
heads of the Catechism, and that he receive for this twenty 
marks per annum.” 


In the Bedell Statutes the oath taken by each Fellow 
included an undertaking that the object of his studies would 
be Theology. “On Saturday, in the afternoon, each tutor 
read,” in Latin, a lecture on divinity to his pupils, and 
dictated it so deliberately that they easily took it in 
writing.” 

It would appear also that the early Provosts were 
expected to take part in the teaching of Divinity. Travers 


* Cited from Bernard’s Life of Ussher by Elrington, Works. i, 7. 
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(1594-1601), in a letter to Burghley shortly after he had 
taken up his duties in the College in 1594 in succession 
to Loftus, says that “beside the common charge of the 
House 1 am appointed there to read a latin lecture in 
Divinity in the tearme tyme.”* Temple (1609-1627) 
published an exposition in Latin of the first thirty Psalms, 
applying Ramist logic to theology. Bedell (1627-1629) 
immediately after being admitted Provost delivered a 
Divinity Lecture. He also introduced the habit of 
catechising the Students on Sundays after dinner.” 
Another feature of the early years of the College was a 
Friday lecture on a theological subject in Christ Church 
Cathedral, for the maintenance of which a sum of £40 
per annum was at first provided by the English govern- 
ment but subsequently fell upon the College charges. It 
is not clear if the Students were obliged to attend this 
lecture: we know, however, that they regularly attended 
sermons in Christ Church, and were assigned seats there, 
for a request was made to the Lords in Council in 1615 
for the provision of seats more conveniently placed for 
hearing and less exposed to the wind and weather.° 

In 1660 Jeremy Taylor, the Vice-Chancellor, wrote to 
Ormonde a disparaging account of the University and 
College, in which he complains that among other things 
lacking there was in it “no Regius Professor of Divinity.” 
Mahaffv’s judgement of this account is that “the good 
Bishop was talking Restoration rubbish, and maligning his 
pious and able predecessors.”* It is not clear if Jeremy 
Taylor is professing to describe the constitution of the 
University or merely its condition at that particular time. 
If the former, his criticism of the Divinity Staff was 
merely verbal. It is true that then there was no Regius 
Professor of Divinity (for this title was not given until 

*Mahaffy, Epoch, p. 75. 


5J. W. Stubbs, The History of the Uniwersity of Dublin, p. 57. 
°Id., p. 35. * Mahaffy, Epoch, p. 318. 
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1761), but a Professor of Divinity existed from the earliest 
times. In the Special Supplemental Volume of The Dublin 
University Calendar (1906-7), Luke Challoner is reckoned 
as the first Professor at the date 1600. This seems 
doubtful. Challoner was named one of the first three 
Fellows in the Charter of Elizabeth. He was a good, 
faithful man, with considerable business ability. But he 
lived outside College, and had his time fully occupied with 
his parish and constant preaching engagements. He is 
described as a “very painful preacher of the Gospel.” He 
never appears in the College accounts as the recipient of 
any salary. And it is unlikely that he possessed the 
learning requisite for the holding of a Divinity Chair‘ 
On the other hand, Stubbs names James Ussher as the first 
Professor, and Elrington dates his appointment immediately 
after his taking the degree of Bachelor in Divinity in 1607. 
In any case the founding of this Chair, towards which a 
small legacy had been bequeathed in 1595 by one James 
Cottrell, was the first step in establishing what afterwards 
developed into the Divinity School. 

Ussher held the Chair for fourteen years, until he was 
appointed Bishop of Meath, during which he lectured at 
first twice and afterwards once in every week. Bachelors in 
Arts were obliged to attend the Professor’s instruction.’ 
Three manuscript volumes of Ussher’s prelections were 
believed to be in existence. But Elrington could only 
discover one of them, which has been published in vol. xiv, 
pp. 199-523 of the Works. It contains two courses, the 
first of which (pp. 199-381) is dated 1610, with the 
following title: “Catholica Assertio Integritatis Fontium, 


5 N. J. D. White, Four Good Men, p. 15. 

*This obligation continued for a century or more; and when the 
Chair was newly constituted in 1761 as a Regius Professorship, one of 
the regulations then laid down in the Statutes was ‘‘that all Bachelors 
of Arts (except those that are engaged in the study of Law and 
Medicine), and all Masters of Arts of the first and second year, shall 
be the auditors of the Divinity Professor.’’ 
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Hebraicorum Veteris, et Graecorum Novi Instrumenti: 
Adversus Partis Pontificiae Theologos, ex Praelectionibus 
Jacobi Usserii, Sacrae Theologiae in Academia Dublinensi 
Professoris.” The other course (pp. 383-523) consists of 
Prelections given in Trinity Term, 1607. Both courses 
are written, and were no doubt delivered, in Latin; and they 
contain quotations in Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, and even 
Arabic. But for reasons not now apparent, much of the 
material was left in an unfinished state. The title given 
above witnesses to the fact that it was an age of intense 
theological controversy. Indeed, Ussher, and the Divinity 
Professor for some time afterwards, was officially styled 
Professor of Theological Controversies. The principal 
subject of Ussher’s Prelections was an answer to the con- 
troversial statements of Bellarmine. 

Such were the various ways by which a student of 
Trinity College in the early years of the seventeenth 
century might acquire a knowledge of Divinity. Further, 
having graduated as a Bachelor and a Master in Arts, he 
could then, if he wished, proceed to study for a Divinity 
Degree, the requirements for which may be conveniently 
given in the words of Stubbs” : 


“Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity must 
be Masters of Arts of seven years’ standing. Before they could 
be admitted to that degree, they should deliver three prelections 
in three chapters of the Old or New Testament selected for 
them; two responsions or oppositions in Theology were 
required; one sermon in Latin ad clerum, and one in English 
ad populum. Candidates for the D.D. degree must, in addition 
to the above, give three prelections on ‘those capital parts of 
Theology which detect the errors of the Papal religion,’ and 
must be B.D. of five years’ standing.” 


An interesting account is preserved of a Commence- 
ments held in St. Patrick’s Cathedral (there being then no 
Hall large enough for the purpose in the College) on 


” History, p. 46. 
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18 August, 1614, at which Ussher, with two others, pro- 
ceeded to the Degree of D.D.** The subjects of the two 
Latin treatises, which he delivered as part of the exercises 
for the degree, were The Seventy Weeks of Daniel, and, 
The Reign of the Saints with Christ for a thousand years, 
“explaining these texts so misapplied by the millenaries both 
in elder and latter times.” After the preliminary cere- 
monies had been completed, 


** Dr. Usher went down into the choir, and ascended up 
into one of the pulpits, when he made a sermon-like oration 
upon the text, ‘ Hoc est corpus meum’; and after a long dis- 
course thereon, the other two doctors, viz., Dr. Richardson and 
Dr. Walsh, disputed with Dr. Usher upon the same point; in 
which disputation, the Lord Primate | Dr. Hampton], who was 
father of this theological act, was also Moderator in their 
disputation, and finishing the act, they rose up and returned 
back to Trinity College, where a stately dinner was provided 
for the Lord Deputy and Council.” 


Mahaffy, speaking of the policy of James I, says that in 
its aim “the college was to educate an Irish Church clergy to 
do duty not only in the English and Scotch plantations, but 
among the natives.”** If the College authorities had kept 
before them as a definite objective the training of a native 
clergy, they would no doubt have included in the curriculum 
more specific instruction in Divinity intended exclusively 
for students intending to seek Holy Orders in the Church 
of.Ireland. There are indications, however, at this period 
that a group of students could be pointed out as united in 
this intention. In 1613, the Chancellor of the University, 
Archbishop Abbot of Canterbury, sent a very severe rebuke 
to Dublin because of information received that the Provost 
(Temple) and Feliows of Trinity College had refused to 
attend the Chapel on Sundays and Holy-days in their 
surplices, and commanding them in the name of the King 
to conform to the accustomed usage. Temple—a layman 


u Elrington, Works, vol. i, pp. 33, xvii—xix, % Epoch, p. 181. 
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aid a Puritan—in his reply promised obedience to the 
Chancellor, although without alacrity, and, among other 
reasons alleged by him for having hitherto omitted to 
wear a surplice, asserted that in the College Chapel the use 
of the surplice had been adopted by the students preparing 
for the ministry of the Church.** Bedell when Provost 
(1627-29) took definite steps to familiarise the “native” 
students with the Prayer Book and the New Testament in 
the Irish tongue, providing for an Irish lecture and a 
chapter from the Irish New Testament to be read publicly 
in Hall, and for prayers in Irish in Chapel on Holy-days. 
These provisions, which were continued by his successor, 
Robert Ussher (1629-34), were clearly made with the 
object of securing that some at least of the future clergy 
of the Church of Ireland should be able to preach to and 
pray with the native Irish in their own tongue. But, 
unfortunately, the appointment of Archbishop Laud as 
Chancellor (1633) and William Chappell as Provost (1634), 
and the setting on foot by them of an Anglicising policy, 
put a speedy end to it. “ The Irish lecture was at once 
abandoned, and all care to promote natives . . . ceased.” “* 

The general theological character of the College up to 
the arrival of Laud and Chappell was strongly Puritan; 
and this was true no doubt also of the teaching of Divinity 
aid of the clergymen who had been educated within its 
walls. James Ussher was no exception, although there is 
evidence that in his later years he did not accept the 
(alvinistic position in its entirety. But Ussher was too 
great a man to give up to party what was meant for man- 
kind. His vast erudition, and his ability to use it, won 
him European fame; and in him the University and the 


"Stubbs, History, p. 28; Mahaffy, Epoch, p. 166. He adds that 
sinee the foundation of the College, it had given 62 ‘‘able and sufficient 
persons’’ to the ministry, 40 of whom were students of the College 
during his Provostship (Stubbs, p. 35). 

“Mahafty, Epoch, p. 237. In 1641 there was only one Fellow of the 
College who was not an Englishman. 
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College within whose walls he had been wholly bred took 
its place at once in the world of learning. His works may 
be divided into four classes: 1. Chronological; 2. His. 
torical; 3. Critical; 4. Controversial. Of these, the 
second and the third classes have the most permanent 
value. His Veterum Epistolarum Hibernicarum Sylloge 
and Britannicarum Ecclesiarum Antiquitates together with 
A Discourse of the Religion anciently professed by the 
Irish and British are indispensable to the student of 
the Celtic Churches in Britain and Ireland. His contri- 
bution towards the discovery of the genuine text of the 
Ignatian Epistles exhibits Ussher as a critic of the first 
rank, receiving the following commendation from the great 
Biblical and Patristic scholar of the nineteenth century, 
who himself traversed the same ground with such notable 
results: ‘‘ Ussher’s book,” writes Lightfoot, “showed not 
only marvellous erudition, but also the highest critical 
genius... By Ussher’s labours the question between the 
Long and the Middle Recension was—or ought to have 
been—set at rest for ever.” ** A more general testimony 
to his reputation may be given in the words of Samuel 
Johnson: ‘“‘ Ussher was the great luminary of the Irish 
Church, and a greater no Church could boast of, at least 
in modern times.” 

As the first—so we may believe—of our Divinity 
Professors, Ussher may be said to have indicated in hin- 
self as an example the essentials required in those who 
would teach or seriously study theology: first, Biblical 
scholarship based on a study of the Old and New 
Testaments in the original; and then a detailed knowledge 
of the history and doctrine of the Church, and more 
especially of the early Church.** Whatever else may be 


* Apostolic Fathers, Part II, vol. i, pp. 243, 245. 

%* Ussher set himself at the age of twenty to read through the works 
of the Fathers—a task which he accomplished in eighteen years. 
Works, i, 9. 
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added, these are fundamental. And it was these studies 
which gave its permanent value to the work of Ussher as 
atheologian. As Bishop Dowden puts it: “ Ussher very 
arly perceived that the slippery metaphysical speculation, 
which occupied so large a part in theological controversy, 
was not the safest standing ground. He would rest upon 
the surer basis of facts; and these facts he would ascertain, 
and ascertain for himself.” *” 

The departure of Ussher from College in 1621 created 
asituation in the faculty of Divinity which could not be 
met with from home resources. There was no theologian 
ready to lecture in Christ Church; and two Englishmen, 
Samuel Ward and Joshua Hoyle, were successively called 
upon to fill the chair of theological controversies. An 
interesting account of the teaching of a Divinity Professor 
of that time is given in the description of Hoyle in Wood’s 
Athenae Oxonienses* : 


“In short time he became profound in the fac. of divinity, 
took his doctor’s degree therein, and at length was made 
divinity professor of the university of Dublin. In which office 
he expounded the whole Bible through, in daily lectures, and 
in the chiefest books ordinarily a verse a day, which work 
held him almost fifteen years. Some time before he had ended 
that work, he began the second exposition of the whole Bible 
in the church of Trin. coll., and within ten years he ended all 
the New Testament (excepting one book and a piece), all the 
prophets, all Solomon and Job: So that his answer to Malone 
the Jesuit did in part concur with both these labours. He 
preached also and expounded thrice every sabbath for the far 
greater part of the year, once every holyday, and sometimes 
twice. To these may be added his weekly lectures (as pro- 
fessor) in the controversies, and his answers to all Bellarmine, 
in word and writing, concerning the real presence, and his 
finishing in above eight years’ time his tome of the seven 
sacraments (for there he began), and his last tome in six years; 
and after that sundry years in the tome or tomes remaining.” 


1% Peplographia Dublinensis, p. 11. 
8 Vol. iii, col. 382 (ed. Bliss, 1817). 
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It is not clear how the teaching of Divinity fared 
during the period of the Commonwealth. Hoyle left 
Ireland in 1641, and was appointed Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Oxford in 1648. No 
successor to him appears until 1662. On the other hand, 
the University under the Protectorate had no intention of 
abolishing the Chair of Divinity, but rather the contrary, 
as the schedule of accounts given in Mahaffy, Epoch, 
p- 313, shows.” Provost Winter (1652-60) was a religious 
man, and himself a diligent preacher of the Gospel. There 
could, however, have been no students preparing for the 
ministry of a Church which was for the time being 
suppressed. After the Restoration, Richard Lingard was 
appointed Professor of Divinity in 1662, no doubt mainly 
on the recommendation of Jeremy Taylor, the Vice- 
Chancellor. A sermon of this Professor is extant, preached 
before Charles II at Whitehall on 26 July, 1668, “in 
Defence of the Liturgy of our Church,” which shows him 
to be of the theological school of Hooker or of Taylor 
himself.”° 

There is evidence that at this period there was a 
Divinity Lecturer as well as a Divinity Professor; but 
what distinction, if any, there was between the two is not 
clear: and in fact Lingard from 1662 until the day oi 
his death held both offices. And it may be that Arch- 
bishop King’s benefaction was intended to revive this 
Lectureship (which appears to have lapsed after Lingard’s 
death) and to separate it definitely from the Professorship. 
In any case, 1718 is a notable date in the history of the 
School, when the Archbishop gave to the College a sum 

The allowance for the Professor is £100 per annum, a sum equal 


to the statutable allowance for the Provost. 

See G. T. Stokes (ed. H. J. Lawlor), Some Worthies of the Irish 
Church, pp. 3-31. 

“Lawlor (op. cit., p. 26) thinks that the only difference between 
them was the purely technical one that the Lecturer was elected 
annually, the Professor for life. 
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of £500 to found a Divinity Lecture “for the better 
instruction of such Bachelors of Arts as intended to enter 
Holy Orders.”** As all Bachelors were required to attend 
the Lectures of the Professor of Divinity, who lectured on 
the doctrine of the Church, it is reasonable to suppose that 
King, whose own intellectual interests were mainly philo- 
sophical, had it in mind that the Lecture which he founded 
should deal with the evidences of religion in general and of 
Christianity in particular. At any rate, this is the division 
of subjects which as a matter of history has been arrived 
at as between the two Divinity Professors. The phrase 
“such as intended to enter Holy Orders” is also worth 
noting as indicating King’s opinion that it was desirable to 
single out these Students for specific instruction. But, as 
we shall see, King’s benefaction failed to serve fully the 
purpose for which it was intended until the Lectureship 
was placed, in 1833, upon a new footing. 

It is opportune to mention here a few of the more 
noteworthy names of those who held King’s Lectureship 
between its inception and 1833, when it ceased to be an 
Annual Office. George Berkeley (1721) is the second 
name upon the list. Patrick Delaney (1722) was a writer 
and preacher of eminence in his day, who, with his wife, 
is now principally remembered for their close friendship 
with Swift. John Lawson (1746) was a notable linguist and 
adistinguished preacher. He pronounced the funeral oration 
over Provost Baldwin in 1758. Thomas Leland (1766), a 
classical scholar and historian, bought the Irish chronicle, 
since printed as the Annals of Loch Cé, and presented it 
toour Library. His contemporaries styled him “the most 
charitable man alive.” John Barrett (1792, 1797, 1800, 
1812, 1820) needs no introduction to the student of the 
lighter side of College life, who, however, may need to be 
reminded that this eccentric person was a man of real and 


=A further sum of £500 was later bequeathed by the Archbishop 
for the same object. 
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varied learning, who collected much valuable information 
concerning the earliest history of the University, and, 
moreover, discovered underneath the Greek text of 
thirteenth century MS. a portion of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
written in uncials of the sixth century, known to textual 
critics as Codex Dublinensis (Z). Thomas Elrington 
(1795, 1798) became successively Provost, . Bishop of 
Limerick, and Bishop of Ferns. His publications include 
The Proof of Christianity derived from the Miracles of 
the New Testament and The clergy of the Church of 
England truly ordained. After his death friends collected 
a sum of money to found in his memory the “Elrington 
Theological Prize.” Richard Graves (1799, 1805), pro- 
moted subsequently to be Regius Professor of Divinity, 
was a prolific author, whose writings were afterwards 
published in four volumes. C. W. Wall (1825, 1830) is 
still remembered in the “ Wall Biblical Scholarship,” which 
he founded, as an Orientalist. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century the first 
stirrings can be seen of a movement which was to result 
later on in a more efficient School. There is an interesting 
pamphlet, anonymous and undated, in the Library,” pub 
lished in Cork, and attributed by some to John Forsayeth, 
Archdeacon of Cork from 1782 to 1785, which draws 
attention to the uncertain prospects with which the Dublin 
Divinity student of that day was faced. The writer 
dwells especially upon two causes of complaint. Able men 
do not now receive promotion in the Church. Whereas in the 
reign of William III there were ten Prelates on the Irish 
Bench who had been Fellows of Trinity,” 


“the time is now almost forgotten, when the merit of 
academical men with us is taken notice of. The eye of ad- 
ministration so acute in discerning desert in Britain, has long 
seemed unable to observe it here; yet surely, there must have 


* Catalogue reference Gall. c. 11, 27, 18. 
** Forsayeth himself was an ex-Fellow. 
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been, even of late years, deserving men among us. The reign 
of dullness is never so long and so uninterrupted. We know 
such men to have existed. We know that some of them have 
not been wanting in displaying to the world their literary 
industry.” 


Again, many of those seeking Holy Orders fail to 
secure any sort of place at all in the ministry. The average 
mmber of students graduating in Arts for the ten years 
past has been 78. About 52—two-thirds of these—are 
intended for Holy Orders. Nearly one-half of these are 
kit without provision, for the Church of Ireland supplies 
about 27 vacancies only each year, and of these 27, some 
will be filled by the ordination of strangers, who have 
never been at T.C.D. For the Bishops—it is alleged— 
often ordain men on Scotch degrees, which in the opinion 
of the writer are very inferior to the Dublin degrees, the 
students in Scotland having to pass no examinations, but 
merely to listen to lectures. There may have been some 
excuse formerly for ordaining on Scotch degrees owing 
to the lack of sufficient T.C.D. graduates, but there can be 
none now. 

This pamphlet evidently attracted some attention, for 
it went to a second edition. In any case, the Board of 
Trinity College had before it in 1790 a resolution of the 
Bishops of the Church of Ireland binding themselves not to 
ordain in future any person who did not produce certificates 
of attendance upon the lectures given by the Professor of 
Divinity, the Divinity Lecturer, and the Assistant Lecturer 
in Divinity. Their Lordships also forwarded to the Board 
at the same time a list of the books, a knowledge of which 
they would require from candidates for Holy Orders; 
and the Lecturers in Divinity were directed to instruct 
their classes in these subjects.” 

The years that followed saw important changes and 
improvements. In 1794 Hebrew Premiums were in- 


* Stubbs, History, pp. 259, 260. 
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stituted. In 1797 valuable premiums were established out 
of a sum of £1000 bequeathed for the purpose by the Right 
Rev. Dr. Downes, Bishop of Waterford and Lismore. 
These fall into three classes, written composition, oratory, 
and reading the Liturgy : and in each case, even in the first, 
the practical object of encouraging good and intelligent 
reading and speaking is kept in view, in accordance with 
the regulations originally laid down.** In 1830 the 
Theological Society was founded. In 1833 the Divinity 
School course was reconstructed under Dr. Lloyd, Provost, 
and Dr. C. R. Elrington, Regius Professor, on the lines 
which, with subsequent modifications and improvements, 
remain to the present day. A two years’ course was estab- 
lished, Archbishop King’s Lecturer, with his Assistants, to 
conduct the first year, and the Regius Professor, with his 
Assistants, the second year. A general examination was 
to be held at the end of each year, which all students must 
pass. Prizes for students at the end of their first year 
were placed under the control of Archbishop King’s 
Divinity Lecturer, corresponding to the already existing 
“ Divinity Premiums” (now “ Theological Exhibitions”) 
under the control of the Regius Professor. Perhaps 
more important than any of these was the placing of 
Archbishop King’s Lectureship on an entirely new footing. 
Since its foundation in 1718 this had been an Annual Office, 
held normally by a Senior Fellow, and at so small a salary 
as to make it impossible to separate it from other places— 
an unfortunate arrangement, since continuity in teaching 
was lacking, and it could not reasonably be expected that 
the holder would display that progressive and challenging 
outlook upon theology which we have a right to look for 
in a younger man. In 1833 it was resolved that the office 
was to be held by a Junior Fellow,”” who should resign 

* W. B.S. Taylor, History of the University of Dublin, pp. 106, 107. 


“The obligation to appoint a Fellow was removed in 1883. The 
Lectureship was made a Professorship in 1906. 
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his pupils and be incapable of any College office, and that 
le should hold the post until he was elected a Senior 
Fellow. The subsequent history of the School has justified 
yond all question the wisdom of this arrangement. 
One of the students who entered the School at this time 
was William i.eeves, subsequently Bishop of Down, who 
testifies to the general tightening up of the regulations. 
He says: “ The rules of attendance and answering which 
were prescribed were very strict, and the consequence was 
that out of a very large Divinity class, numbering at the start 
above 100, only twenty-six got clean through without a 
check.” °° 

W. B. S. Taylor’s History of the University of Dublin, 
published in 1845, gives a list of books” recommended for 
study to the candidates for his Divinity Premiums by the 
then Regius Professor, Dr. Elrington. Theological works 
goout of date very soon. Accordingly, it is not surprising 
to find that after the lapse of one hundred years only three 
of the books then named have a place on any of our 
Divinity courses now. These are—Butler’s Analogy, 
Paley’s Horae Paulinae, and Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, 
Book v. The Analogy has fared better in Dublin than 
itdid at Oxford, where it was removed from the course 
hecause of Newman’s admiration for it and his acknow- 
kdgement of the influence it had upon his opinions.” 
Dublin has failed to find in the maxim, ‘Probability is the 
very guide of life” an ecclesiastical signpost. 

But to resume. The theological course as altered in 
1833 was a great improvement on what had preceded it, 
and appeared to make adequate provision, according to the 
ideas of the time, for the training of ordinands. English, 
no less than Irish, Bishops accepted it; and we begin to 
hear now the boast that the Divinity School of Trinity 
College is second to none in the kingdom. One authority 

*Lady Ferguson, Life of William Reeves, p. 6. 

*Pp. 179, 180. ”N. J. D. White, John Henry Newman, p, 28. 

*¢ 
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was, however, still dissatisfied, namely, Richard Whately, 
who, coming from England to Dublin as Archbishop in 
1831, was eager for reforms of all kinds in his Diocese, 
many of which no doubt were desirable and urgently 
needed. The Divinity course, even as emended, ran 
concurrently with the Arts course, and it often happened 
that a Divinity student, having graduated, found himself 
with two years or more to spend before he reached the 
canonical age for ordination. Whately proposed, with the 
support of the Provost and the Regius Professor, to set 
up a Hall in Dublin, in connection with Trinity College, 
where graduates might occupy the time of waiting with 
suitable studies and training. But when this idea met 
with stiff opposition, the Archbishop took another line to 
achieve his end. Taking into his confidence his particular 
friends only, he drew up a scheme for the setting up in 
Dublin of a Divinity Hall, distinct from and uncontrolled 
by Trinity, to be called the Royal Dublin Divinity Hall of 
Queen Victoria, under the direct management of the 
Archbishop, and provided for by an annual sum of £500 
alienated from the revenues of the See of Dublin. The 
reasons which induced Whately to put forward this strange 
project were complex, and not simply the desire to secure 
a better training for ordinands: but they cannot b 
elaborated here.** Perhaps the strangest thing about it 
was that it was within an ace of being realised. Queen 
Victoria had almost taken up her pen to sign the Charter 
when rumours concerning the project reached the ears of 
the College authorities, who in turn invoked the aid of 
Primate Beresford. The reactions of the College and 
the Church may be imagined; and the Government, in the 
face of the fierce opposition which ensued, was obliged to 
abandon the whole scheme. 

% An interesting account of the whole episode, based on original 
documents, written by a member of our Divinity Staff, Canon E. J. 


Young, will be found in the Church of Ireland Gazette of August 
14th, 1931. 
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Little could Whately, or even those who opposed him, 
have foreseen that the School was soon to enter upon the 
greatest period of its existence, both as regards the 
personnel of its Staff and the number of students who 
sought to be trained in it. The prelude of this revival is 
associated with the names of C. R. Elrington, Editor of 
Ussher’s Works, James. T. O’Brien,** and William Lee,* 
all of them able men of sound learning. Lee was a member 
of the Committee to which was assigned: the task of 
producing the Revised Version of the Apocrypha. His 
scholarship suffered from ultra-conservatism, which made 
some of his lectures quite unconvincing to the intelligent 
and inquiring student, and produced the opposite effect to 
that which he intended.** The latter half of the nineteenth 
century is dominated by the names of George Salmon, 
John Gwynn, and John Henry Bernard. The more im- 
portant of Salmon’s prelections are contained in two great 
books, A Historical Introduction to the Study of the Books 
of the New Testament, and The Infallibility of the Church. 
From the nature of the subject the former of these is of 
less permanent value. Each generation of Christian 
teachers has to face different problems with regard to the 
New Testament—old questions, some of them, are settled ; 
new questions emerge. It will suffice to say that in his day 
Salmon was second only to Lightfoot in the defence of the 
Christian Revelation against the extreme school of critical 
enquiry associated with the name of Baur (1792-1860). 
The Infallibility of the Church is as fresh and convincing 
to-day as when it was first published in 1888. Both books 
are written in a deceptively easy and even familiar 
style; for Salmon had mastered the maxim ars est celare 


® Author of The Natwre and Effects of Faith. 
"Author of The Inspiration of Holy Scripture—its Nature and 
Proof. 
*N. J. D. White, Some Recollections of Trinity College, Dublin, 
p. 41, 
Ca 
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artem; and their wittiness has a distinctively Irish quality, 
The criticism has been made that Jnfallibility is a purely 
destructive and negative work. But the discussion of a 
fundamental question, the answer to which affects a man’s 
attitude to life and produces a type of character, cannot 
properly be described as “negative.” 

The following example of Salmon’s prescience as a 
scholar deserves to be more widely known than it is. In 
their great critical edition of the New Testament, pub 
lished in 1881, Westcott and Hort claim that the type of 
text they prefer to all others—the f text—alone among 
the competing families of texts has suffered from no 
editorial revision, and may, therefore, be properly styled 
the “ Neutral” text. As a result of further examination 
and discovery, modern textual scholars are unable to 
endorse this claim to its full extent. The position they 
have now reached was indicated quite clearly by Salmon 
as early as 1897: ‘To sum up in conclusion, I have but to 
repeat my belief that what Westcott and Hort have restored 
is the text which had the highest authority in Alexandria 
in the third century.” * 

When Salmon was appointed Provost, John Gwynn, 
who had been for five years Archbishop King’s Lecturer, 
succeeded him as Regius Professor. All those who came 
in contact with Dr. Gwynn bear witness that he was a 
man of singular graciousness of character. He gained a 
European reputation by his discovery and editing of the 
Apocalypse in a hitherto unknown Syriac version made to 
the order of Philoxenus, Jacobite bishop of Hierapolis, 
in 508. The appearance, in 1913, of Gwynn’s edition of 
the Book of Armagh—a truly monumental work—fittingly 
crowned the long life and work of a great scholar. 

I never came in personal contact with either Salmon 
or Gwynn. When I entered the Divinity School in 1909 


*® Some Thoughts on the Textual Criticism of the New Testament, 
p. 155. 
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Bernard was Archbishop King’s Professor. The sub- 
stance of his lectures has very largely passed from my 
memory; but I have a distinct recollection of their clarity, 
orderly arrangement, and almost too perfect balance. 
Bernard was a master of the right word and of economy 
inwords. At the conclusion of each lecture he would sum 
it up in a few sentences in a manner that left nothing to 
be desired. 

A few years after he had obtained his Fellowship 
in Mathematics, Experimental Physics, and Philosophy, 
Bernard was appointed Archbishop King’s Lecturer at the 
early age of twenty-eight. He at once set himself to the 
task of acquiring more fully the kind of learning necessary 
for the fulfilment of his new duties and appropriate to 
his position. His published works show what a powerful 
and acute mind was able to achieve. Although his primary 
interests did not lie in purely linguistic questions, he 
produced in the course of his lifetime Commentaries on 
the Pastoral Epistles, 2 Corinthians, and the Gospel of 
St. John. With Professor Robert Atkinson he made an 
important contribution to Liturgiology in their edition of 
the Irish Liber Hymnorum, published by the Henry 
Bradshaw Society. His pen was never idle, and many 
works of a miscellaneous character—all marked by scholarly 
insight and felicity of style—showed the breadth of his 
knowledge. Several volumes of Sermons testify to his 
powers as a preacher. This is not the place to refer to 
him as an editor and translator of Kant; but his fine edition 
of the Works of Bishop Butler has not received the recog- 
tition it deserves. 

I now proceed to mention some other contributions 
made during the last one hundred years by members of the 
Divinity Staff who are no longer alive. The Chair of 
Biblical Greek (founded 1838) has been particularly fruitful. 
T. K. Abbott (1875-1888), described by Mahaffy as “the 
most learned man in Europe,” published a new edition of 
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the Codex Z already referred to; and among other Biblical 
studies edited the volume Ephesians and Colossians in the 
International Critical Commentary. Abbott also brought 
to their completion in 1877 the researches of W. H. Ferrar, 
Professor of Latin, in connection with four minuscuk 
MSS. of the New Testament, -which Ferrar identified in 
1868 as forming a single group with a distinctive type of 
text. The discovery of the “Ferrar group” (as these 
MSS. were subsequently called) was interesting and im- 
portant in itself, but it was destined to lead to even 
more important developments. First, the discovery by 
Dr. Kirsopp Lake of other minuscule MSS. of the same 
family, and then the identification of the uncial MS.@ 
as also belonging to it, increased the number of textual 
authorities which could be placed in this class. Finally, 
this grouping was conclusively demonstrated by Streeter, 
who also proved that it can be associated with the great 
names of Origen and of Caesarea. This identification 
and separation of the “Caesarean” from the other main 
types of text is one of the most important discoveries in 
the textual criticism of the New Testament since the days 
of Westcott and Hort; and the first steps towards it were 
taken in Trinity College, Dublin, almost three-quarters of 
a century ago. S. Hemphill (1888-1898) is known as the 
author of one of the earliest works in English on the 
Diatessaron of Tatian. R. H. Charles (1898-1906) had 
already, before he left Dublin for Oxford, published the 
earlier fruits of his studies in the Jewish Apocalyptic 
Writings which were to bring him world-wide fame as 4 
pioneer in that subject. N. J. D. White (1906-1916) 
edited the Pastoral Epistles in the Expositor’s Greek 
Testament. 

The Beresford Chair of Ecclesiastical History was 
founded in the year 1850. G. T. Stokes (1883-1898) 
probably did more than any other Irishman of his day to 
diffuse in a popular fashion a knowledge of the facts 
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concerning the history of the Irish Church. His 
lectures attracted large numbers not only of students 
ut also of the general public; and the books which 
embody those lectures, Jreland and the Celtic Church, 
Ireland and the Anglo-Norman Church, Some Worthies 
of the Irish Church, are as fresh and attractive to-day 
as when they were published. His successor in the 
Chair, H. J. Lawlor (1898-1933) was an indefatigable 
and meticulously accurate scholar. When at school 
he was hit in the eye by a missile fired from a 
catapult; nevertheless, altero oculo captus, he appeared to 
read and decipher MSS. as easily and accurately as if his 
sight were quite unimpaired. The following titles of some 
of his larger works indicate the contribution he made to 
the study of Celtic and Irish Christianity: The Cathach 
of St. Columba, The Book of Mulling, The Rosslyn Missal, 
The Psalter and Martyrology of Ricemarch, St. Bernard’s 
Life of St. Malachy of Armagh, The Fasti of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin. In general Church History also he was ranked 
an authority. Here he wrote less extensively, but his 
Eusebiana and his Introduction and Notes to Eusebius: 
The Ecclesiastical History and the Martyrs of Palestine, 
are important contributions to the subject. 

Among the contributions made by other members of 
the Divinity Staff may be mentioned the following :— 
J. G. Carleton**X—a learned and exact scholar—was the 
author of The Bible of our Lord and His Apostles—The 
Septuagint, The Part of Rheims in the making of the 
English Bible, and of various articles on liturgical matters. 
T. S. Berry (subsequently Bishop of Killaloe) published 
his Donnellan Lectures under the title, Christianity and 
Buddhism. From the pen of J. H. Kennedy came among 
other works two which deserve more than a passing 
teference. Natural Theology and Modern Thought is a 


* Deputy to the Regius Professor of Divinity, 1916-17. 
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book which was well received, and afterwards translated 
into German. In The Second and Third Epistles of 
St. Paul to the Corinthians Kennedy ably expressed at an 
early date the now more widely accepted view that what 
we know as 2 Corinthians is actually two (or three) 
separate notes penned at different times by the Apostle. 

The recital of these names and facts supports the 
opinion which many will hold that the latter half of the 
nineteenth century and the early years of the twentieth 
saw the golden age of the Divinity School. In the period 
previous to this, Ussher indeed stood out as a star of the 
first magnitude: but never had there been in the earlier 
days such a galaxy of talent as was manifested from 1866, 
the date of Salmon’s appointment as Regius Professor, 
onwards. Further, the times called for men of mental 
stature and progressive outlook, if the School was to take 
its rightful place in the University. In 1859 Charles 
Darwin published the Origin of Species. The last fifty 
years of the century saw a flood of new light thrown upon 
the origin of the several books of the Bible, and more 
especially of the Old Testament. A great gulf now 
separates the outlook of the intelligent theological student 
from that of his predecessor one hundred years ago. In 
Professors such as Salmon and Bernard the student found 
teachers who could help him to cross that gulf, and to see 
the verities of the Christian Revelation stand out all the 
more clearly when unobscured by misconceptions and false 
presuppositions. 

Both Gwynn and Bernard continued in office until well 
inta the twentieth century. On the death of Gwynn in 
1917, Dr. A. H. McNeile was appointed Regius Professor. 
He came from Cambridge to Dublin with an established 
reputation for Biblical Scholarship, founded on contri- 
butions of high quality made in both the Old and the New 
Testaments. Although a comparatively young man when 
he joined us, not many years of good health remained to 
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him; nevertheless in these he was able to write and publish 
three considerable works: St. Paul, His Life, Letters, and 
Christian Doctrine; New Testament Teaching in the light 
of St. Paul’s, and An Introduction to the Study of the New 
Testament. 

On the resignation of McNeile, in 1930, Dr. N. J. D. 
White fittingly succeeded as the Head of a School with 
which he had been associated in one way or another for 
very many years. He was an Assistant Lecturer, 1897- 
1907; the first Lecturer in the English Bible, 1898-1916; 
Professor of Biblical Greek, 1906-16; Deputy to the 
Regius Professor of Divinity, 1907-16; Archbishop 
King’s Professor, 1916-1930. It is small wonder that in 
virtue of this long career of teaching he appeared in later 
years to be himself the embodiment of the School; and 
a regards its traditions, if he had made the claim “La 
Tradizione son’lo,” few would have been found to 
challenge it. The various offices he held testify of them- 
slves to the breadth and many-sidedness of his scholar- 
ship. His Commentary on the Pastoral Epistles has 
en already mentioned. In 1905 he published in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy The Latin 
Writings of St. Patrick, which John Gwynn describes as 
“a work of solid worth,” and “the first really critical 
tition of the Confessio and the Epistola.” ** In 1907 he 
edited Salmon’s posthumous work, The Human Element in 
the Gospels. In later life he had perforce to abandon the 
kind of scholarly work that imposes strain upon eyesight; 
but he wrote several biographical sketches, of which his 
lohn Henry Newman in the English Theologians Series 
isan excellent example. In these estimations of persons 
he displayed his own broad humanity, which made him one 
of the best liked and respected men in College and in the 
Church of Ireland. 


* The Book of Armagh, p. ii. 
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The question raised by Archbishop Whately, referred 
to above, namely, the relationship of the Divinity School 
to the College on the one hand and to the Church on the 
other, did not subside with the abandonment of his scheme, 
On the contrary, it was a matter for debate and discussion 
both inside and outside the College. For example, in 
1879 Lord Belmore introduced into the House of Lords 
a Bill to transfer the control of the Divinity School from 
the University to the General Synod of the Church of 
Ireland. Needless to say, this proposal was also strongly 
opposed both in and out of College, and eventually with- 
drawn. But the General Synod, by means of a specially 
appointed Committee, kept the question alive, and brought 
its views from time to time before the authorities of the 
College. The solution of the problem is now a matter of 
history. In 1911 a Divinity School Council, consisting of 
members of the Church of Ireland, was established, on 
which representatives of the Bishops and of the Divinity 
Staff, as well as of the Board, have their place. This Council 
has the power to nominate, subject to the approval of the 
Board, to all Professorships and Lectureships in the 
School (except those the nomination to which is vested in 
some special body), and to make recommendations to the 
Board concerning all courses of study precedent to and 
including the examination for the Divinity Testimonium.® 
The first nomination made by the Council, in 1911, was 
that of J. A. F. Gregg, now Primate of All Ireland, to 
the Chair of Archbishop King’s Professor, vacated by 
Bernard on his appointment to the See of Ossory. 

‘The exercises for Divinity Degrees are placed on quite 
a different footing. The University of Dublin Tests Act 
of 1873 abolished the necessity formerly imposed on 


* The Divinity Testimonium may be issued only to Students who 
are members of the Church of Ireland or of a Church in communion 
with it. Students of another denomination who desire to study the 
Divinity course, or a portion of it, receive a Certificate in another form. 
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candidates for the Degree of Bachelor or of Doctor of 
Divinity of subscribing the declaration of the Royal 
Supremacy, the Liturgy of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, and the Thirty-nine Articles. Since 
that date no denominational tests have been demanded 
from such candidates. The exercises in the early days of 
the University have already been referred to. They were 
not very different in the nineteenth century up to the year 
1892, when the requirements from a candidate for B.D. or 
D.D. were, in each case, one Concio ad clerum in Latin, 
aid one Sermon ad populum in English, delivered before 
the Regius Professor of Divinity. These antiquated and 
obviously inadequate tests were replaced for all candidates 
from the year 1892 onwards by exercises which made the 
Degrees in question objects worthy of attainment.® 
For the D.D. a Thesis of a quality appropriate to the 
Degree is demanded. The course for the B.D. consists of 
a Thesis following an Examination in six Divisions, the 
foundation subjects of which are the Old and New Testa- 
ments, Dogmatic Theology and Ecclesiastical History. 
Since 1936 the scope of this Examination has been widened 
by introducing the principle of options, whereby a can- 
didate may in addition to the four subjects already named 
xlect as the remaining subjects any two of the following: 
The Philosophy of Religion, The Comparative Study of 
Religion, Patristic Study, Liturgiology. 

The B.D. Examination has this added value, that it 
provides an opportunity and incentive for post-graduate 
study of theology; and the provision that its several 
divisions may, if desired, be taken separately is much 
availed of by clergymen whose time is mainly occupied 
with pastoral work. 


*Since 1911 the exercises and examinations necessary for the attain- 
ment of Degrees in Divinity have been placed under the control of a 
special Court. 
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In modern times much has been done to improve on its 
practical side the training of students for the ministry: 
and to this end two benefactions have notably contributed, 
In 1888 the Trustees appointed under the will of the late 
James B. Ball appropriated the sum of £5,000 as an 
endowment for a Professorship of Pastoral Theology, 
This Chair—the nomination to which is in the hands of 
the Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of Ireland— 
affords a valuable means of bringing before the students 
aspects of their future work which cannot be treated in 
other departments of the School. A good friend of the 
College and the School, the Rev. Willian Wallace, pop, 
Vicar of St. Luke’s Church, Bow, London, gave in the 
years 1902 and 1904 sums amounting to almost £1,400 to 
found a Lectureship for the purpose of instructing Divinity 
Students in voice production and reading. Dr. Salmon 
also made a contribution for this object. 

Much also has been done since the century began to 
provide a fuller course of instruction in all subjects. In 
1911 the Divinity Lecture Term was extended from six to 
eight weeks. The Divinity Professors now deliver almost 
twice as many prelections as did their predecessors before 
that date. The establishment of a Preliminary Divinity 
Year in 1933 extends the normal Divinity course to three 
years, and provides a needed opportunity for studying such 
subjects as Elementary Greek (in which the Board of 
recent years has provided special lectures) and English 
Bible before the Junior Divinity Class is reached.  In- 
struction not confined to students of the University is to 
be found in the courses for the Diploma for Women in 
Religious Knowledge and the Diploma in Biblical Studies, 
instituted in 1918 and 1936, respectively. 


This sketch, however inadequate, may serve to indicate 
in part what the Divinity School has accomplished since the 
foundation of the College. It will be seen that from its 
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ineption the School has had a two-fold function: on the 
me hand, as a training-ground of students who have in 
yew the ministry of the Church of Ireland or of a Church 
in communion therewith; and, on the other, as a faculty 
of scientific theology. The combmation of these two 
functions in one School is as felicitous as it is unusual. 
A Divinity School, placed in a University and sharing in 
is free intellectual and social life, has an ethos very 
liferent from that of a theological college, and a contri- 
pation to make to the well-being of the Church which was 
xver more needed than in the world of to-day. 


J. E. L. OULTON. 





THE LAW SCHOOL DURING THE LAST 
HALF-CENTURY. 


Tue recurrence of anniversaries is useful as providing an 
occasion for the periodic examination of institutions in a 
radical sense, in order to judge the cumulative effect of 
the piecemeal changes necessarily effected in the preceding 
period. The author accordingly takes the opportunity of 
this celebration of the addition of another fifty years to the 
life of the University of Dublin to suggest certain doubts, 
difficulties, and problems in connection with the Law 
School which the developments of those fifty years have 
either created or made more noticeable. 


1. its AmBiGcuous PosITION. 


For the purposes of the internal administration of the 
University the Law School is a “professional school”: 
students who attend its courses with requisite diligence 
obtain, as “professional privileges,” relief from certain 
obligations in Arts; the degree of LL.B. can be conferred 
only on graduates in Arts. Yet it is not a professional 
school in the full sense, like the School of Physic, for its 
degrees confer no license to practise the profession of 
Law in either of its branches, and constitute no condition 
preeedent to appointment to posts of a legal character. | 
In most other Universities the LL.B. has become a purely 
“liberal” primary degree, whose courses are parallel and 
standing is similar to those of the B.A., B.Comm., and 
B.Sc. degrees. 

This fission of the primary degree into a number of 
distinct degrees, distinguished only by the selection of 
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certain subjects out of the total range of the “liberal” 
curriculum and not by the functional association of the 
degrees with the practice of the corresponding profession, 
is both contrary to ancient tradition and undesirable in 
itself. Once accepted in principle, there is no logical end 
to it: if one constitutes special degrees for the knowledge 
of economics, law and science, why not also for history, 
languages, mathematics and philosophy? This University, 
by embodying the more advanced study of these fields in 
the general scheme of Moderatorships, has been both more 
traditional and more logical than others; the retention, on 
the Pass level, of the quasi-professional degree of LL.B. 
adds a certain pretence te illogicality. 

Degrees in Law survive from a time in which they had 
a protessional significance, but it is now a debatable 
question whether it would not be better to re-absorb them 
inthe Arts degree; precisely the same question exists in 
the cases of certain other degrees. Admittedly these 
degrees have even now a certain usefulness in indicating 
their holders’ possession of some knowledge of Law, 
Commerce and Science, and it is essential that any re- 
arrangement should not entail any loss of this value. At 
present, taking the LL.B. degree really amounts to sub- 
stituting the Law for one of the four Arts subjects, and 
getting a rather useless additional qualification. With the 
tising standard of work required for the LL.B. degree 
during the last fifty years, this has worked rather unfairly. 
The same end, from the graduate’s point of view, could 
be obtained by allowing the Candidate Bachelor to specialise 
during at least two years in Law, and compelling him to 
stick seriously to the specialisation, at the same time taking 
one or two subsidiary subjects. The same principle could 
be applied to all the constituents of a “liberal” curriculum 
in Arts. 





THE LAW SCHOOL. 


2. RELATIONS WITH THE PROFESSIONAL AUTHORITIES. 


Since the modes of entry to the legal profession in 
this island became regularised, the two branches have 
followed different courses. For barristers the “licensing 
authority” is the Honourable Society of the King’s Inns, 
governed by its Benchers (and corresponding organisations 
in England and Wales and in Northern Ireland); it has 
relied on formal courses of teaching and examination, 
very similar to University practice (indeed, it calls its 
qualification the degree of B.L.), without requiring formal 
apprenticeship. It is quite true, of course, that no fledgling 
barrister stands much chance of professional success with- 
out serving a kind of informal apprenticeship, but this 
comes after instead of before the formal qualification, and 
is not expressly required. For solicitors the “licensing 
authority” here is the Incorporated Law Society (and 
corresponding organizations elsewhere) : it relics on formal 
apprenticeship of considerable duration (normally five 
years, capable of being reduced), with a less amount of 
academic instruction and examination, one part of which 
consists of attendance at Law School lectures during two 
years, and passing the relevant examinations. Exemption 
from certain parts of the Society’s intermediate examina- 
tion is also granted to Bachelors in Utroque Jure. 

Relations between the Law School and these pro- 
fessional authorities have remained close and friendly, 
although the practice of printing their regulations in the 
College Calendar has been discontinued. The School’s 
properly professional work consists wholly of acting as a 
teaching and examining agent for these bodies, and 
naturally the scope and content of its relevant courses have 
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been settled in consultation with them. This agency work 
has now no necessary connection with the degree of LL.B., 
and could be performed perfectly even if neither the 
Degree nor the School existed: it involves only the in- 
struction and examination of students in certain subjects, 
and it is immaterial whether these subjects are described 
as “Arts” or “Law.” Intending barristers and solicitors 
receive only a fraction of their total instruction in the 
School, and pay to it only a fraction of their fees; the 
Council of Legal Education in London grants exemptions 
m the score of “Arts” and “Law” examinations passed 
here indifferently; students of the King’s Inns who are not 
University undergraduates or graduates are required in 
their first year to attend and be examined in certain purely 
“Arts” courses, which thereby acquire as much “pro- 
fessional” character as the Law School courses proper 


which they take in their second year. 


3. LECTURE AND DEGREE COURSES. 


During this fifty years the definitions of the courses 
mprised in the Law School curriculum have altered little, 
though their content has suffered great alterations. Until 
the reorganisation of 1903-4 there were three courses: 
the first, given by the Regius Professor of Laws, on Civil 
law, Jurisprudence and International Law; the second, 
sven by the Regius Professor of Feudal and English Law, 
om the Law of Property; the third, given by the Reid 
Professor, on Penal Legislation, Constitutional and 
(timinal Law, and the Law of Evidence. Each had its 
‘propriate examinations and prizes. The reorganisation 
plit off Jurisprudence and International Law as a distinct 

D 
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course, from which International Law was dropped in 
1935, and dropped Penal Legislation from the Reid Pro- 
fessor’s mixed bag. The dropping of International Law 
followed on its abandonment as a compulsory subject by 
the King’s Inns in 1933. As a teaching institution the 
Law School consists of the lectures given, examinations 
conducted and prizes awarded in these four subjects. 

The general character of the Law Degree examinations 
has been radically altered from time to time. Until 1894-5 
the degree of LL.B. could be obtained alternatively by 
(a) getting credit for the lectures and examinations in the 
three Law School courses; or (b) passing a special ex- 
amination in enumerated books covering the fields of 
Jurisprudence, International Law, Property, Contract and 
Equity, an examination that would be considered sketchy 
by later standards. In 1894-5 the connection with the 
Law School lecture courses was broken by the abolition of 
alternative (a) above; the surviving test was stiffened by 
its extension to three days and the inclusion of books 
relating to Roman Law, Evidence and Torts, but it 
remained relatively sketchy, and defined by books rather 
than subjects. Ten years later two further considerable 
steps were taken, by splitting the examination into Inter- 
mediate and Final parts, consuming altogether four days, 
and defining its scope by subjects instead of authors. 
The arrangement then devised (Intermediate—Roman 
Law,, Jurisprudence, International Law, Constitutional 
Law and History; Final—Property, Equity, Crime and 
Evidence, Obligations) endured until 1936, when, in con- 
sonance with the changes in lecture courses mentioned 
above, International Law was dropped from the Inter- 
mediate syllabus and replaced by Crime and Evidence, the 
gap in the Final syllabus being filled by splitting Obligations 
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into two papers, Contract and Tort. The doctorate also 
has experienced drastic revisions. Since 1930 the per- 
missible methods of obtaining the degree of LL.D. have 
been limited to the presentation of published work or an 
mpublished thesis of sufficient merit; previous to that date 
itwas also possible to obtain it by examination, the syllabus 
for which was re-organised and strengthened in 1895 and 
again in 1906. 

Since 1895 no necessary connection has existed between 
the Law School lecture courses and the Law Degree 
«amination subjects. Under the present dispensation, 
two of the Intermediate subjects (all of which carry equal 
weight in the examination) correspond severally with two 
of the lecture courses, while a third lecture course covers 

jin one term the material of a third paper, and in two terms 

the material of the fourth. Of the four subjects required 
in the Final examination one alone, Property, possesses 
orresponding lectures in the Law School; for the remaining 
three no instruetion is offered in the Law School. But 
there is nothing to prevent candidates, if they be of the 
appropriate standing in Arts, attending the Honor lectures 
in Legal Science on Equity, Contract and Tort (lectures 
which will, however, probably be too advanced for their 
purposes). At the same time no qualification is required 
of the candidate for the Intermediate Examination beyond 
acertain standing in Arts. 

It is naturally difficult to indicate the strength of any 
institution whose boundaries are so ill-defined as those of 
the Law School. It has probably reflected not only the 
fuctuating fortunes of the legal professions, but also the 
variable relationship between the difficulty and value of its 
wards and those of the Schools in Arts. The Register of 
tudents attending courses in the Law School at present 
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in use opens in 1909: the number of such students 
fluctuates annually before 1914 in an amazing way, but 
averages 84 per year; the last war cut the yearly average 
to 38; after 1919 it recovered irregularly to a peak of 
124 in 1928-29, averaging 82 over the whole period to 
1931; after that there is a sharp fall in two stages, and for 
the last five years the numbers have remained very con- 
sistently close to the average of 57. Befcre 1914 the 
number of degrees of LL.B. conferred averaged 13 
annually, with some rising tendency at the end; the last 
war cut it to 8; it then rose steeply to a maximum of 
21 in the early ’30’s; and has since declined very con- 
siderably. The degrees of LL.D. have similarly been 
greatly reduced by events following the last war. Before 
1914 the number averaged 10 annually (with a maximum 
of 18 in 1895); after 1918 it averaged only 4 (with a 
maximum of 8 in 1926); recently it has sunk almost to 
vanishing point, following the abolition of the examination. 


4. Honor Courses IN LEGAL SCIENCE, 


Adyw pev, the study of Law as one of the Liberal Arts 
has been encouraged in this University from its earliest 
days, the Statutes providing that one of the Fellows should 
be elected Jurista, being bound to devote himself to the 
profession of the Law, and to lecture in that faculty. A 
chair, now the Regius Professorship of Laws but formerly 
the Regius Professorship of Civil Law, dates from 1667, 
being held until 1850 by Senior Fellows of Trinity College. 
With the increasing differentiation of University education 
towards the end of the nineteenth century, the study of 
Law finally came back into the Arts curriculum. First, 
annual Honor Examinations “in all departments of: Law” 
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were instituted in 1900, being financed out of the Reid 
Endowment, and these lasted until 1906. Meanwhile, in 
1903, an Honor Course leading to a Moderatorship in 
Legal and Political Science was instituted. The subjects 
studied, with greater or less intensity, were—Roman 
Law, International Law, Jurisprudence, Law of Property, 
Constitutional Law and History, Crime and Evidence, 
Equity, Torts and Contracts, Political and Economic 
Science. This was distinctly a secondary Moderatorship, 
having two years only of study attributed to it, and so 
it remained, with sundry modifications in detail, until 1932, 
when Political and Economic Science was expunged in 
favour of the more intensive study of legal subjects. 
Finally, in 1935 the course was extended to cover the full 
four undergraduate years, and in 1937 Legal Science was 
admitted to the Foundation Scholarship competition. 

This Moderatorship Course has a natural attraction for 
students intending to practise the Law, as a more interesting 
and useful mode of fulfilling their Arts requirements, and 
recent changes have rather strengthened this attraction; 
yet (probably on account of the increased difficulty of 
taking Legal Science as a second Moderatorship) the 
number of successful candidates, which averaged 6 annually 
before 1914, and 7 annually until the recent changes 
(reaching a maximum of 12 in 1933), is now showing a 
tendency to decline. 


5. Tue TEACHING STAFF. 


In 1891 the teaching staff of the Law School com- 
prised three Professors: the Regius Professor of Laws, 
whose duties had most recently been defined by a Decree 
of 1888; the Regius Professor of Feudal and English 
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Law, whose chair dated from 1761 and whose duties were 
prescribed by a Decree of 1850; and the Reid Professor 
of Penal Legislation, Constitutional and Criminal Law, 
and the Law of Evidence, established under a bequest in 
1888. A fourth chair, the Professorship of Jurisprudence 
and International Law, had been created in 1878, but, on 
H. B. Leech’s transference to the Regius Professorship in 
1888, this chair was discontinued and its duties absorbed 
in those of the Regius Professor. In 1902 further changes 
were made, when C. F. Bastable, who had already held the 
chair of Political Economy for twenty years, was appointed 
to the revived Professorship of Jurisprudence and Inter- 
national Law, the Regi; Professor being appointed 
Professor of Civil Law and General Jurisprudence. In 
1908 H. B. Leech retired after thirty years’ professorial 
service, and a further re-arrangement was made, the Regius 
Professorship and the Professorship of Jurisprudence and 
International Law being combined in the person of C. F. 
Bastable, while the professorship of Civil Law and General 
Jurisprudence was made a distinct chair, to which J. S. 
Baxter, who had held the Regius Professorship some years 
previously, was appointed. In 1909 he was transferred to 
the Regius Professorship of Feudal and English Law, and 
was succeeded by C. Maturin. For the previous eighteen 
years this Regius chair had been held by G. V. Hart. In 
1920 J. S. Baxter took over once more the Civil Law and 
Genergql Jurisprudence province, with the title of Lecturer 
only. The retirement of C. F. Bastable in 1932, the death 
of J. S. Baxter in 1933, and the extension of Law teaching 
in the Legal Science Honor course caused a complete 
re-arrangement. The Regius chair was continued, but 
without any teaching duties, and Senator S. L. Brown 
was appointed to fill it; in 1934 a new chair was created, 
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the Professorship of Laws, to be the principal teaching 
professorship, and to it was appointed Miss F. E. Moran, 
the first woman professor in this University, who had 
previously been Reid Professor, and had since held the 
posts of Honor Lecturer in Law and Lecturer in Juris- 
prudence and International Law. The teaching of the 
Civil Law was continued in the hands of a Lecturer, and 
in 1935 a new Lectureship in General Jurisprudence was 
instituted. On S. L. Brown’s death in 1939 the Regius 
chair was suspended, pending further re-organisation. 


G. A. DUNCAN. 





A SHORT HISTORY OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


THE charter by which Queen Elizabeth founded Trinity 
College and the University of Dublin gave liberty to the 
alumni of the new corporation to obtain “the degrees of 
bachelor master and doctor each at its proper time in all 
arts and faculties,” yet notwithstanding this permission 
students were slow to seek degrees in medicine, and the 
College delayed long before it made any provision for the 
teaching of that subject. Indeed so lingering was the 
birth of a medical school, that at one time it seemed to be 
probable that the College would have to be content with 
an adopted child instead of one born of her own body. 
The statutes of Temple and Bedell, Provosts between 1609 
and 1629, set forth the conditions to be fulfilled by those 
seeking a medical degree, and also made provision for the 
admission of one medical fellow, or Medicus; before 1658, 
however, there is not a single medical degree recorded, and 
the first admission to the degree of M.B. was at the Summer 
Commencements of 1674. In a letter to the Lord Deputy, 
dated Westminster, August 5, 1626, the King stated that 
he had under consideration a plan to establish a College 
of Physicians in Dublin, like that in London, which 
apparently should be independent of the University; and 
in that year also the Provost wrote to Archbishop Usher 
to tell him that one Dr. Paul de Laune, physician to the 
Viceroy and a fellow of the London College, had spoken 
to him on the matter. The Provost was anxious that 
something of the kind should be done in connexion with 
Trinity College, for he said “it hath been an error all this 
while to neglect the Faculties of Law and Physick, and 
attend only to the ordering of one poor Colledg of 
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Divines.” In 1629 Bedell was appointed Bishop of 
Kilmore, and his successors, Chappell, Washington, Tate 
and Martin, do not seem to have been interested in the 
proposal, while the King had his attention fully engrossed 
nearer home. The Caroline Statutes, drafted by Laud, 
and given to the College in 1637, added little to the existing 
regulations for medical degrees. 

The next move towards medical teaching, although of 
the College, was not strictly in the College. On May 23, 
1639, there entered Trinity as a Pensioner one John 
Stearne, who was born on November 26, 1624, at Ard- 
| braccan, the palace of his great uncle, James Usher, then 
Bishop of Meath. In 1641 Stearne was placed fourth on 
the list of scholars, but before he commenced bachelor the 
Rebellion broke out, and he left Ireland to seek a refuge 
in Cambridge. There in 1642 he was admitted at Sidney 
Sussex College; he graduated B.A. in 1643, and M.A. in 
1646. At Cambridge he studied medicine, but political 
troubles drove him to Oxford, which in turn he had to 
kave, and he then found a refuge in Bedfordshire. On 
October 22, 1651, by an order in Council made in Dublin, 
he was called from his retreat to be a Fellow of Trinity 
College, and there, on September 3, 1652, we find him as 
Registrar. Dublin at the time was in the grip of an 
epidemic of plague, and Stearne, in addition to his duties 
a a Fellow, was allowed to carry on the practice of 
medicine in the city. In 1658 he was granted the first 
medical degree recorded in the University rolls. 

The story has often been told how in 1654 Stearne 
started the first medical teaching in Trinity College by the 
© foundation of the Fraternity of Physicians in Trinity Hall, 
abuilding then in the possession of the College. There he 
gathered a number of physicians, none of whom at the 
lime was an alumnus of the College, and after the 
Restoration this Fraternity became the College of 
Physicians, which in 1667 was incorporated by Royal 
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Charter, with Stearne as President for life. Stearne died 
on November 18, 1669, before he had time to build much 
on his great foundation, but his life if short had been active. 
In addition to his medical practice, and his duties as a 
Fellow, he had published five books, and he left another 
which was printed after his death. These books deal with 
theology and the Stoic philosophy, not with medicine, and 
while no one has questioned their erudition, some have cast 
doubt on their orthodoxy. A memorial tablet in the porch 
of the College Chapel reminds us of a great figure in the 
medical history of Trinity College. 


“ Philosophus Medicus summusque Theologus idem.” 


That Trinity Hall was used for teaching is certain, and 
there has been preserved a record of the cost of “an 
anatomie” held there in 1676, when Sir William Petty, who 
had been the Professor of Anatomy in Oxford, and who 
was one of the Fraternity, read a lecture on the subject. 
The times, however, were out of joint, and did not lend 
themselves to academic study. Ireland was again to 
become the battle-ground of English politicians at war with 
each other, and religious disputes between the Board and 
the Physicians broke the tie which bound them together, 
with the result that Trinity Hall was given back to the 
College ; the Physicians were left without a home or endow- 
ment, and Trinity College without the semblance of a 
medical faculty, or any apparent desire to have one. At 
the end of the first hundred years of her life Trinity 
remained “one Poor Colledg of Divines.” Before 1700 
twenty-eight persons had graduated in Medicine, of whom 
less than half are recorded as having been undergraduates. 
In his sermon preached in the College Chapel in celebration 
of “the first secular day since its foundation,” St. George 
Ashe, the Provost, spoke of the advantages from study of 
the works of nature, but he did not mention the study of 
medicine. Stearne’s great work seemed for the moment 
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tohave come to nothing; but just as he had come forward 
in 1654 to start the teaching of medicine, so, in 1692, 
another appeared, this time not a son of the house, but an 
alien from Scotland, whose work was to have an influence 
on medical teaching in Ireland which has lasted to the 
present day. 

Patrick Dun, a native of Aberdeen, was born in 1642. 
He had graduated in his native town, and then studied in 
France. He came to Ireland in the service of the state, 
in 1676 he was elected a Fellow of the College of 
Physicians, and two years later its President. The dispute 
which had caused the separation of the colleges had shown 
dearly the need of a new charter for the Physicians; this, 
in 1692, Dun procured, and by it the King and Queen’s 
College of Physicians was incorporated as a body quite 
separate from Trinity College. The absence of any legal 
tie made the voluntary union of the colleges as easy as it 
was desirable, and almost at once both agreed that the 
Physicians should act as examiners of the candidates for 
medical degrees in the University. In 1701 a full plan 
was adopted, according to which the degree examinations 
in medicine were regulated for the following sixty years. 
Dun was the leading spirit in this agreement. Candidates, 
however, were few, and if the number was to be increased, 
then another of Dun’s plans—the foundation of a medical 
sxhool—was essential. As the Physicians were without 
tither a home or any corporate property, the buildings for 
such a school would have to be provided by Trinity, while 
the teaching staff would perforce have to be drawn from 
the Physicians. On June 10, 1710, the Board “ordered 
that ground be laid out in the south east corner of ye 
physick garden sufficient for erecting an Elaboratory and 
a anatomical theatre thereupon.” The building was to 
wst £100, and the lecturers in anatomy and in chemistry 
were to be charged as interest £6 a year “during ye pleasure 
of ye house.” This, the first Medical School building in 
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the College, placed almost exactly on the site of the present 
tool-house at the west end of the park, was a building 
of two storeys, with rooms on the ground floor for a 
chemical laboratory, a lecture room, a dissecting room with 
five tables, and upstairs a museum: in it there was no 
water-supply nor was there any drainage. On August 11, 
1711, in the presence of a distinguished gathering, the 
school was opened, and “Sr Thompson spoke a copy of 
verses.” Here were taught anatomy, chemistry, botany, 
medicine and natural philosophy. In anatomy and 
chemistry there was some practical work, but the teaching 
in botany and medicine was purely theoretical. At 
Helsham’s lectures on natural philosophy, which were 
subsequently published, there was some apparatus de- 
monstrated, for the purchase of which, in 1722, the Board 
voted £100, and charged the lecturer £6 a year interest on 
the money expended. 

Patrick Dun was probably the active person in the 
foundation of the school. The few letters from him which 
have survived show his interest in the progress of medicine, 
and his work, both in Parliament and out of it, was 
directed towards the promotion of that progress. In 
June, 1704, he executed his celebrated Deed, in which he 
gave in detail his plans for a professorship of medicine 
in the College of Physicians, the appointment to which 
was toc be made by the two Colleges. This Deed he 
confirmed by his will, which was signed on November 16, 
1711, shortly after the school had been opened. Probably 
he would have done much more for that school had he 
not died at his house on the Inns on June 24, 1713. His 
life had been a full one. He was Physician to the Army 
in Ireland during the wars of King William, a member of 
Parliament, in medical charge of the Royal Hospital, and 
he had an extensive medical practice in Dublin. In spite 
of these many duties he never wearied in his services to 
the Colleges, and the continued life of the College of 
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Physicians at the end of the seventeenth century was largely 
due to him. He was indeed “a workman that needeth not 
to be ashamed.” 

Although the money bequeathed by Dun did not become 
awailable for the payment of the professor till Lady Dun’s 
death in January, 1748, yet in 1715 the Physicians were 
empowered by Parliament to appoint a professor on 
Dun’s foundation. Robert Griffith, the first professor, 
was appointed in 1717, and on his death two years later 
he was succeeded by James Grattan. In 1741 a further 
Act empowered the appointment of three professors, and 
on the death of Grattan in 1747, the College of Physicians 
dected three King’s Professors—in medicine, in materia 
medica, and in chirurgery and midwifery—who, with the 
University lecturers in anatomy, in chemistry, in botany, 
and the Regius Professor of Medicine, formed the teaching 
staff of the school. The Colleges were in full agreement, 
aid the outlook seemed to be altogether prosperous. 
Trouble came from the folly of each of the governing 
bodies. The Board, without consulting the Physicians, 
not infrequently gave a grace for a degree in medicine to 
acandidate who had not fulfilled the statutory regulations, 
and since by agreement the Physicians had to admit to 
their College wii ..:1t examination any medical graduate of 
the University, they not unnaturally resented such action. 
The Physicians, on the other hand, following a practice 
in London, had adopted a foolish resolution, which 
declared that a practitioner in midwifery was not eligible 
for their licence in medicine. The inevitable happened. 
The Physicians protested against the action of the Board, 
but the Board paid little attention to the protest, and gave 
agrace for the degree of M.B. to Fielding Ould, a dis- 
tinguished midwife, and the second master of the Rotunda. 
The Physicians refused to examine Ould, and the Board 
directed the University lecturers to hold the examination 
without them. The lecturer in anatomy, Robert Robinson, 
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a Fellow of the College of Physicians, refused, and was 
dismissed; the Regius Professor, Sir Edward Barry, also 
a Fellow, resigned; and the lecturers in botany and in 
chemistry were not at the time Fellows of the College of 
Physicians. The vacancies were filled by persons not 
connected with the College of Physicians, and thus, in 
June, 1761, the long-standing agreement of the Colleges 
came to anend. Although there were faults on both sides, 
the matter should have been easily adjusted; but Trinity 
then placed little value on what was afterwards to become 
her greatest school. Possibly the new Provost, Francis 
Andrews, who was more of a politician than a don, for 
social reasons had supported Fielding Ould. Andrews 
was described at the time in some indifferent verses as: 


The College Tyrant of a Russel’s choice, 
The wond’rous favourite of the great and fair, 
An harlot’s darling and a Vice-roy’s care. 


The man whose aims are abject. as his race, 

His actions shameless as his birth was base; 
Whose breast slow cunning joins to head-long rage, 
And youthful vices to the craft of age. 


This dispute was followed by one important change in 
the school, the appointment of George Cleghorn as lecturer 
in Anatomy. Cleghorn, an energetic Scotsman, without a 
University degree, who had been surgeon to the 22nd Foot, 
and who had started teaching anatomy in Shaw’s Court, 
Dame .Street, in 1751, in 1753 was appointed University 
Anatomist; when Robinson was dismissed he was promoted 
lecturer in his place. An able teacher, he attracted many 
pupils to the school, and at the same time he carried on an 
active surgical practice in the city. Cleghorn continued in 
office till his death in December, 1789, when he was succeeded 
by his nephew, James Cleghorn, who, however, had little 
of his uncle’s activity. George Cleghorn undoubtedly 
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saved the life of the school in 1761. His teaching drew 
many pupils, while his sagacity made him choose excellent 
assistants. He seems to have been the first to impress the 
Board with the value of the School of Physic. His book, 
Epidemic diseases in Minorca from the year 1744 to 1749, 
first published in 1751, went through five English editions, 
and was translated into German in 1776. Undoubtedly, 
the reputation which the School of Anatomy has won for 
Trinity was started and fostered by George Cleghorn. In 
1768 Cleghorn was admitted M.D., and in 1784 he was 
elected a Fellow of the College of Physicians. He died on 
December 22, 1789, just four days before he had completed 
his seventy-third year. 

In 1783 there came as assistant in the department of 
chemistry one who had considerable influence, if not 
always for the best. Robert Perceval, who had graduated 
B.A. in Dublin in 1777, and M.D. in Edinburgh in 1780, 
was appointed lecturer in chemistry and elected a Fellow 
of the College of Physicians in 1783. At once he became 
a disturber of the peace both in the school and in the 
college, a peace which at the time was not altogether 
healthy. Dun’s estate, which had increased in value to 
over £900 a year, was divided amongst the three King’s 
Professors, although since 1761 they had not discharged 
any professorial duties. All three were advanced in years, 
and the time seemed be to ripe for a change. In 1785 this 
change was effected by an Act (25 Geo. III, c. 42), which 
was designed to establish “a complete school of physic in 
Ireland.” By it the three University lecturers were raised 
to the status of professors, new King’s Professors were to 
be appointed, each at a salary not exceeding £100 a year 
(Irish), and the surplus of the estate was to be used in 
supporting clinical lectures and in developing Dun’s library. 
On April 6, 1786, the new King’s Professors in the 
Practice of Medicine, in the Institutes of Medicine, and in 
Materia Medica were appointed. Once again the school 
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made a fresh start, but the opportunity given by the new 
arrangement failed owing to the want of co-operation 
amongst the staff. Edward Hill, the Regius Professor and 
the Professor of Botany, was a most cantankerous person, 
who thought that the one thing necessary for the school 
was a botany garden. Perceval, Professor of Chemistry, 
who seems to have cordially hated Hill, wanted a special 
hospital built in which he could teach clinical medicine. 
Cleghorn, who was in bad health, was losing his grip on 
affairs, and none of the three King’s Professors seemed 
to have either influence or interest in the matter. Wards 
for clinical teaching were set apart in Mercer’s Hospital 
and supported out of Dun’s estate, but Perceval refused to 
lecture in them. To meet his wishes a special hospital was 
opened, but it had to be closed shortly after on account of 
its bad management and excessive cost. The funds for 
the library also were grossly, if not dishonestly, mis- 
managed. ‘The school deteriorated rapidly, and in the ten 
years, 1790-1799, twenty-five students only are recorded 
as having entered. In the last fourteen years of the 
century twenty-two persons were granted medical degrees 
by the University, while during the same period one 
hundred and sixty-five Irishmen took the M.D. of Edin- 
burgh. 

At last, in 1800, Parliament stepped in again, and the 
Irish House of Commons, just before its dissolution, passed 
the School of Physic Act (40 Geo. III, c. 84), by which 
the school ever since has been largely governed. By this 
Act, with the exception of £100 a year for each of four 
King’s Professors (for a Professor of Midwifery was to 
be appointed) and a small sum devoted to Dun’s Library, 
the entire estate of Sir Patrick Dun was confiscated to 
build and to endow a medical hospital, to be called 
Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital, where each of the professors 
in turn was to deliver clinical lectures to all the students 
of the school, Perceval had won in the House of 
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Commons, although the methods he had employed to gain 
the victory may be described as in keeping with the time 
and place in which they were used. In 1806 the Board 
purchased the site of the present College Botanic Garden, 
but Hill then had ceased to be Professor of Botany. 
Dun’s Hospital was opened for thirty medical patients in 
1808. Perceval resigned his professorship and his con- 
nexion with the school in 1809, and he died on March 3, 
1839. 

William Hartigan, who became Professor of Anatomy 
in 1803, died in 1812, and in the following year he was 
succeeded by James Macartney, one of the most remark- 
able men in the history of the school. An Armagh man 
by birth, he had studied first in the School of Physic, and 
then in the Great Windmill Street School in London, from 
which, in 1800, he graduated M.R.C.S.Eng. For a time 
he lectured on Comparative Anatomy in Bart’s School, 
and then became surgeon to the Royal Radnor Militia, in 
which capacity he returned to Ireland. He was admitted 
M.D. (Hon. causa) shortly after he was elected pro- 
fessor. Macartney started to lecture in November, 1813, 
with fifty-three students entered for the systematic class 
aid twenty-one for dissections. For such a class the 
acommodation in the old anatomy house was quite 
inadequate, and at once Macartney set himself to persuade 
the Board to build a new school. This took time, but in 
1823 building was started on the site of the present school, 
aid there, on November 1, 1825, Macartney lectured for 
the first time. His energy was unbounded, and every 
department of the school felt its effect. The more placid 
teachers, however, resented the stimulus, and Macartney 
was never one to substitute the suaviter in modo for the 
jortiter in re. Friction amongst the staff became greater 
and greater, while in vain the Board tried to make peace. 
Macartney was a great reformer, and as the Royal 
Preacher has said, “whoso breaketh an hedge a serpent 
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shall bite him.” Shrewdly and with much uncharitable- 
ness his colleagues did bite him; but if they bruised his 
head, he in return bruised their heels, and ultimately his 
reforms triumphed: the hedge of prejudice was definitely 
broken. Macartney, however, did not long survive the 
contest: he resigned in 1837, and six years later, on 
March 9, 1843, he died in his house in Upper Merrion 
Street. He had raised the school from an almost 
moribund condition to the position of being the chief school 
in the College. The average number of students who § 
matriculated in it each year during the twenty-four years 
of his professorship was just over eighty-four; the average 
number during the thirteen preceding years was just over 
eighteen. He got the new buildings, which were to house 
the school for over half a century, and he succeeded in 
getting the English language adopted instead of Latin, 
both in the examinations and in the clinical lectures. In 
1818 he enlisted Arthur Jacob to lecture on the structure 
and diseases of the eye, a part of medicine which had been 
sadly neglected, and in the following year Dr. Pentland 
was chosen to lecture on midwifery, although the King’s 
professorship in that subject was not established till 1827, 
when William Fetherston-Haugh Montgomery was ap-§ 
pointed. 

Macartney’s professorship marks the ‘birth of the 
modern school of medicine in Trinity. The work became 
practical—students had no longer “to trust solely to their 
ears for information, but they were given the opportunity 
of doing things for themselves, and of observing daily the 
course of disease.” One who took a large share in this 
re-birth was Robert James Graves (1797-1853), the great 
clinician, who was King’s Professor of the Institutes of 
Medicine from 1827 to 1841. With his great colleague, 
William Stokes (1804-1878), Graves showed at the Meath 
Hospital what clinical teaching really should be. Stokes 
came later to the school when, in 1840, he succeeded 
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his father, Whitley Stokes, as Regius Professor of 
Medicine. Not only did these two men, by their work 
ad by their writings, make the Dublin School known 
throughout the world, but at the same time they raised that 
shool to a standard which merited that recognition. 
Graves and Stokes were ably helped by Montgomery 
(1797-1859), the King’s Professor of Midwifery from 
1827 to 1856. At his death Dr. Arneth, of Vienna, said 
of him: “he has left behind him a name which is known 
aid honoured wherever midwifery is practised.” 

Space will not permit a detailed account of the school, 
aid of those who worked for it since the resignation of 
Macartney. Suffice it to say that progress, if fitful, has been 
wntinuous, and that progress has been fostered by the 
byal service of the staff. In anatomy, Macalister, 
Cunningham, and Dixon have well maintained the tradition 
handed down to them by Cleghorn and Macartney. In 
surgery, James William Cusack, Robert William Smith, 
Robert Adams, Edward Hallaran Bennett, Charles Bent 
Ball, with Edward and Sir William Taylor, earned a high 
reputation both as surgeons and as teachers. In chemistry, 
there were James Apjohn and Sidney Young; in botany, 
iWilliam and George James Allman, William Henry 
Harvey, and Edward Perceval Wright. Amongst the 
King’s Professors, the most notable, in addition to Graves 
ad Montgomery, already mentioned, were Aquilla, and 
his son, Walter George Smith, John Mallet Purser, 
Fleetwood Churchill, and Arthur Vernon Macan. Mention 
must also be made of Samuel Haughton, a Fellow of the 
College, who, although not a professor in the school, was 
Registrar from 1863 to 1879, and who helped so much to 
develop its resources. 

At times during the long history of the school the 
vstal lamp of learning has flickered, and flickered so 
much that it threatened almost to go out; but at its worst 
moments someone came forward to steady the flame and 
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to increase its illumination. A Dun, a Cleghorn, a 
Macartney or a Stokes has appeared with timely help; 
for, although perhaps not lavish in great men, the school 
was always fertile in distinguished men. Generations of 
students have reflected that distinction, in every branch of 
medicine, throughout the world. 


T. PERCY C. KIRKPATRICK. 





A NOTE ON THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
SINCE ITS FOUNDATION. 


(ve hundred years ago a proposal to establish a School 
of Civil Engineering in the University of Dublin was made 
yy Dr. Humphrey Lloyd and Dr. Luby, Professor and 
Assistant Professor of Natural Philosophy, and Dr. 
McCullagh, Professor of Mathematics, and in the follow- 
mg year, 1842, the School was founded, and thus is the 
econd oldest School of Civil Engineering in the British 
sles. Glasgow University had in 1841 established a 
(hair of Civil Engineering and Mechanics. A list of 
Professors of Civil Engineering from the foundation of 
te Chair to the present time follows: 


Sir James McNeill ... 1842-1846. 
Samuel Downing .» 1846-1882. 
Robert Crawford .-» 1882-1887. 
Thomas Alexander... 1887-1921. 
David Clark «» 1921-1933. 
John Purser -.  1933-date. 


§ Mr. Thomas Oldham, later Director of the Indian 
ological Survey, was assistant for some years to Sir 
james McNeill; John Joly, later Professor of Geology 
nthe University, and the most distinguished of our 
gineering graduates, acted for several years as assistant 
» Professor Crawford; and for many years Professor 
\lexander had as one of his assistants Dr. Walter Lilly, 
those work on some aspects of Strength of Materials is 
vell known. 

For the first few years of its existence the Engineering 
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Course lasted two years, but in 1845 the course was 
lengthened to three years. 

From 1842 till 1860 students who had passed success- 
fully through the School of Engineering were awarded a 
Diploma in Civil Engineering. .From 1860 to 1872 a 
Licence in Civil Engineering was given to successful 
Engineering Students, and in 1872 the Degree of B.A. 
was instituted. The Degree of M.A.I. had been in 
existence since 1860. 

Three past Presidents of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers have been former graduates of the School: Sir 
Maurice FitzMaurice, Sir John Griffith, and Mr. E. F. C. 
Trench. Mr. James Barton, later Chief Engineer of the 
Great Northern Railway of Ireland, was the first student 
to gain the Diploma in Civil Engineering. Another very 
well-known member of the School in its early days was 
Dr. Bindon Blood Stoney, later Chief Engineer of the 
Dublin Port and Docks Board, and author of one of the 
earliest standard works on the Theory of Stresses. 

Among other well-known graduates of the School may 
be mentioned a Chief Engineer of the P.W.D., India; 
Sir Francis Spring, Chief Engineer of the Bombay Port 
Trust; Chief Engineers of the Sydney Harbour Board, 
London County Council, Liverpool, and Calcutta. 

Dr. Stoney was well known as the originator of the 
use of large concrete monoliths in harbour construction. 
The development of the steam turbine owed much to 
Dr. Gerald Stoney, a nephew of Dr. Bindon Stoney. 
C. C. Inglis, Indian Public Works Department, is a recog- 
nized feading authority on irrigation. Dr. H. H. Jeffcott, 
known to all English engineers as a popular and successful 
Secretary of the Institution of Civil Engineers, was also 
a Dublin University Graduate in Engineering. 

The following engineering graduates have held Chairs 
in Engineering or allied subjects in home and colonial 
Universities :— 
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The late Professor Stephen M. Dixon (Universities of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Birmingham, and the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology), the late 
Professor Edward Townsend (Galway University College), 
5. W. Perrott (Emeritus Professor, Liverpool), P. F. 
Purcell (University College, N.U.I.), John Stephens 
(Mechanical Engineering University of New Brunswick), 
John Purser (Dublin University), the late H. T. Troughton 
(Professor of Physics, Univ. Coll., London), the late 
Edward Hull (Director of Geological Survey of Ireland 
ad Professor of Physics, Royal College of Science, 
Dublin), and the late Dr. John Joly (Professor of Geology, 

jDublin University), and Professor J. H. J. Poole (Pro- 
fessor of Geophysics, Dublin University). 

Another graduate well known as a pioneer of Electric 
Traction was William A. Traill, brother of the late Provost 
Traill. Two other well-known graduates who forsook 
gineering were Nathaniel Hone, the artist, and Percy 
French, the well-known entertainer. 

The School is well endowed with prizes, which include 
the Alexander Prize, two Clark Prizes, Spring Prize, 
Backhouse Prize, two Edge Prizes for Geology, and the 
Digby Memorial Prize. This last prize was founded in 
imemory of the late Everard Digby, B.a.1., and is given to 
help deserving students who are in real need of financial 
assistance. 

The total annual value of the above prizes is about £150. 

The building in which the School of Engineering is 
housed was built in 1855. It is one of the finest and most 
heautiful buildings in College, and the ornamentation, 
specially over the main door, is worthy of careful and 
prolonged study, for which the use of a pair of opera 
glasses or field glasses is recommended. In the Book of 
Trinity College, published at the time of the Tercentenary 
(1891), the building is referred to as the Engineering 
School, and the building, in which are the departments of 
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Zoology and Physiology, is called the Museum. The 
present tendency in some quarters to call the Engineering 
School the Museum building is of very modern growth. 
The building was designed by Sir Thomas Deane, Son, and 
Woodward, and the elaborate ornamentation was carried 
out by the brothers O’Shea, who afterwards did similar 
work for the Oxford Museum and at ‘the Kildare Street 
Club. A full description of the building will be found in 
the Book of Trinity College, Dublin, 1591-1891. 


JOHN PURSER. 





AGMA, A FORGOTTEN GREEK LETTER. 


HE new edition of Liddell and Scott has the following 
ticle :-— 


“dyna, tO (ayvua) fragment, Plu. Phil. 6; fracture, Pall- 
n Hp, 12. 271C. II = cAgupa, Hsch. III = nasalized g, 
in ap. Prisc. Just. 1. 39." 


This is an improvement on the entry in the 8th edition, 
hich briefly reads “ dypa, 76 (ayvumt, taya), a fragment, Plut. 
Wiilop. 6,” in that it now records the use of the word asa 
honetic term. But it is also misleading: for it implies that 


te word in the sense ‘ nasalized g’ is derived from ayvupu. 
is may be its origin, and it is true that a case of sorts could 
rargued for the semantic connection: agma, ze. the first ‘y’ 
nayyeAog, might be described, I suppose, as a ‘broken’ sound, 
nas far as the contact which the tip of the tongue makes 
ith the palate in is not established in mg (10)—compare 
myeAog with ayyeAog. But this nomenclature would be 
wed, in reality, on a perversion of the facts: failure to 
make contact is not a broken contact. I prefer to regard 
wa II] as an entirely different word, owing its origin to the 
pnd it connoted. It is thus an onomatopoetic label and 
kes its due place among the other similarly formed 
embers of the alphabetic hierarchy. 

When the ypayuara Kadpuijia (or Porwixhia) took on Hel- 
‘This account is amplified by further citations under I in the final 


denda et Corrigenda (Part X). 
*Herodotus, V, 58-9. 
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lenic denizenship, the naturalisation of their names was not 
completely successful, as they remained indeclinable. The 
names of the Greek alphabet were, in fact, curiously simple- 
complex: they were, in the first place, primitive onomatopes; 
they were nouns, yet inorganic entities akin almost to inter- 
jections ; they were also, in origin, Semitic nouns with objec- 
tive meanings (‘ ox,’ ‘house,’ ‘camel,’ etc.), but for the Greeks 
they must have heen quite meaningless; they were rough- 
hewn into the image of Greek neuter nouns,’ yet they 
remained impatient of declension. I do not know if the 
part played by the word ypauua in this re-shaping of a 
borrowed system has been pointed out: but it seems to me § 
likely that ypauua, a ‘key-word’ as well in meaning as in 
form, set the fashion by suggesting yauua as the Hellenised 
reincarnation of the Phoenician or Aramaic* name which 
appears in the closely related Hebrew and Syriac as 


bn bn (gamal, gimel) and Woy (gomal). The type 
thus established, the other pseudo- mn- neuter disyllabic forms 
followed by analogical levelling, aleph becoming aAga, béth 


Biyra, etc. Analogy certainly played a strong part among 
such unanchored elements. jjra and 6ijra (from Aéth and zh) 
gave Zijra (from zayzn): wet (from fé) gave Ect, pei, yet, Wet (new 
non-semite letters). An ancient Greek phonetician, then, 
analysing a@yyeAos and seeking to put an alphabetic name of 


* A tendency probably assisted by the fact, pointed out by Canon 
Isaac Taylor (Alphabet, Vol. II, p. 24, ed. 1883), that the Semitic 
speech with which the Greeks first came into contact was a dialect of, 
or more akin to, Aramaic. Aramaic had an emphatic extension of the 
root ending in -d, with the vowel in the preceding syllable dropped. 
The Hebrew gimel would thus appear as gimld. 

‘I am not raising the difficult question of the identification or 
localisation of the contacts. It is generally agreed that there were 
probably more than one, and at different times. A useful summary of 
recent controversy on this subject will be found in M. N. Tod’s 
‘«Progress of Greek Epigraphy, 1933-4’? in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, LV, 1935, pp. 176-8. 
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this pattern on the nasalized guttural 19 represented conven- 

I tionally in writing by the first y, would naturally call it 10-na, 
it. ‘yy’-na, which would become (or be written) Syype or 
ayna.? 

Here two confirmatory points must be observed. 1. The 
‘sonant’ in 19-na is helped out by a, agreeably to the universal 
mle of Greek phonology (both ‘ pre-ethnic,’ eg., ad«oe for 
*n-dexoe, and later, e.g., Hdt.’s xeywpidarar® for *xeywprdvrar). 
2. ayua with one y probably at one time represented the 
sound of a@yyua (or later of something very close to it, 
perhaps even auuza). Cf. Wright, Greek Grammar, § 189, 
“medial yv, yu became roy, 19, as in yryywoxw, yiyvouat, 
tyudc. Ata later period 19y was simplified to v, as yuwwoxw, 
jyvoua.” And in § 155 hewrites ayydc as atoude. But this is 
a debatable question in Greek pronunciation, and is still 
more vexed in Latin (see Buck, Comparative Grammar, 
§198 b, for a brief summary of arguments for and against 
Latin gz as 10m). In the absence of a diacritical mark such 
as the tilde or of special letter-symbols as in Sanskrit such 
variations in nasal quality must remain uncertain. 

In crying ‘distinguo’ between two words ayua I am 
jsuggesting no more than what already obtains in oriypa. 
There is I oriyyua, from otifw, and 2 orfypua (or otiyua), an 
iphabetic name which arose much later for the ligature 
¢(= or). Likewise, it is only a chance that no declinable 
noun siyua from oiZw happens to be recorded (as have been 
nyudg and aikic), to stand beside the onomatopoeic and 


‘IT suggest that the particular ending chosen (-ua) came from the 
usociation with yduua, as &yua and yauua were so often combined in 
11-(= 10-9). 

‘Mr. Gordon Quin reminds me that a more exact analogy is provided 
by the Greek treatment of *r and *l, which with the auxiliary vowel @ 
become ap, pa and aa, Aa. 7 : 
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indeclinable’ ofyua (or oityna). By an unlucky perversity of 
human oversight ofyua is the only alphabet-name which 
Boisacq fails to discuss in its place in his Daéctionnaire 
élymologique (3rd ed., 1938): I have little doubt, however, 
that, while oiyua is not a direct noun-formation from oigw 
but is primarily onomatopoeic, it probably came, when it was 
licked into Greek shape with final -a, under the influence of 
a potential ofyua from oifw, especially if it was already carry- 
ing with it a feeling for mu conjoined with a guttural from a 
recollection of the Semitic samekh.® 

A word should be said here about the sound agma itself. 
In combination a nasal tends to take its quality from the 
succeeding consonant (¢.g., zmpellere; amzta but Old French 
*ante, Eng. aunt). Brugmann (I, § 189) states that the parent 
Indo-European possessed four different kinds of nasals ; labial 
m, dental ”, palatal # (corresponding to his palatal guttural 
k) and velar 1 (corresponding to g). Sanskrit—as well as 


* 3iyua does not seem to be generally declinable before Eustathius 
(twelfth century). Eustathius has, in addition to case-forms like 
ciyparos and ciyuaow, such symptomatic derivatives as (Evpimidys 4) 
Htrdogiyuaros and ayyari¢w. On the other hand, o:yuatoe:dys, ‘crescent- 
shaped,’ was earlier: but in some cases this may be a false reading 
for the alternative oiyuoeidfs. It is instructive that yaupoedqs, 
Searoedjs, AaBdoe:dns are found, not yauuaroe:djs,x.7.A. (Incidentally, 
note that aagoedjs, adpeédns was a medical term of different origin, 
coming from 4Agds, ‘leprosy’.) It is certain, then, that ovymoedhs was 
the earlier and more ‘regular’ formation from oiyua indeclinable. 
ovyuds, of course, would have given this form too, but did not. oryuéds 
indeed was itself used as a phonetic term (= ‘sibilant’) in the second 
century B.C. by Dionysius Thrax, and thenceforward. 

It is “noteworthy that these neuter letter-names in -a resisted 
analogical declension for so long. Democritus is strangely out of his 
time in declining them—F rag. 20: 1a dvéuata trav ororxelwy Berita eiow 
«+. mapa Anuoxpity 5 KAlvovrar’ Ayer yap BéATraros Kal OntaTos (Schol. on 
Dion. Thrax, p. 184). But 8éararos and @qraros are wnica which do not 
invalidate the norm. Democritus had peculiar notions respecting the 
alphabet: he affected the Ionian spelling yéuua and used ué@ for ui 
(Frag. 19). 

* The Hebrew name; the Aramaic was simkhda. 
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having an entirely pure resonant nasalization—adds a 
cerebral or cacuminal n°, and carefully distinguishes between 
its six nasals graphically, having evolved most elaborate 
rules controlling their exact use and intermutation. Towards 
the other extreme of carelessness English has, apart from m, 
only one symbol m, and by the combination mg covers a 


§ somewhat illogical assortment of sounds (1 in hanger, 10-g in 


hunger, n-g in un-girt and n-dj in ungerminated). In hanger 
itis the English convention to represent by the symbol xg, 
and in hunger by the symbol x, a sound which is not x. 
This same sound it was the convention in Greek to represent 
by y, although it was not geither. In neither language was 
it felt desirable or necessary to invent a new symbol for this 
sound which was neither z nor g. But some Greeks at least 
distinguished between y = g and y = 1: they called the 
former gamma, the latter agma. In Gothic we find the same 
convention as in Greek: atwaggéljd = siayyétAov; tuggo, 
drigkan, siggan correspond to ‘tongue,’ ‘drink,’ ‘sink.’” 
When that great spelling reformer, the poet Accius, proposed 
writing aggulus, agceps for angulus, anceps, he was aware of 
the problem but was misled by the Greek model. Otherwise 
he might have employed a special letter for the special sound, 
as had been done long before his time in India by generations 


*A non-Indo-European sound usually said to have arisen in Sanskrit 
from contact with Dravidian neighbours (see, e.g., Macdonell’s 
Sanskrit Grammar and, for a recent statement of the view, Graff, 
Language and Languages, 1932, pp. 216, 361-2). But it is only 
ight to add that the opposite theory of indigenous development 
had had its champions from time to time: Professor W. H. Ferrar, 
the late Fellow of this College, following Georg Biihler’s ‘‘On the 
Origin of the Sanskrit Linguals,’’ devoted an Appendix in his unfinished 
Comparative Grammar to an exposition of arguments in favour of a 
tative origin. 

But in a few words ggw stands for g-gw, not ng-gw (Wright, 
§ 151). ° 
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of subtle phoneticians." But another point should be noted. 
King and Cookson say (Compar. Grammar, p. 58), what was 
sufficiently near the truth for their day and for practical 
purposes, “ is always assimilated to the character of the 
following consonant: ¢.g., it is guttural in éyxaAéw, dental in 
évréAAw, labial in gurodeéy.” But just as the modified quality 
of the nasal in combination is here falsely written y before «, 
so the » before r and the uw before 7 represent sounds which 
are not quite the same as pure intervocalic ” and m." 
Modern phoneticians also speak of the ¢ and p here as being 
different from ¢ and g not in combination.'* But there should 
be reasonable limits set to subtlety. 


4 Siksha (‘Phonetics’) was one of the six sciences included in the 
body of interpretation known as the Vedanga. ‘‘The ancient Indian 
grammarians had by the fifth century B.c. arrived at scientific results 
unequalled by any other nation of antiquity’’ (Macdonell). 

“In any case Greek used vy and uw (and A and p) for both breathed 
and voiced sounds. Probably rtodv troy, apiOuds, droiaBos and xpdvos were 
tonh ippon, aritmhos (not arit-h-mos), plhoisbos (not p-h-loizbos) and 
krhonos (not k-h-ronos), as pointed out by Edmonds, Comp. Phil., 
pp. 48-9. The full significance of this is realised when we remember 
that lh, for instance, is not l-h but more close to wl and is used 
conventionally to represent the Welsh Il (i.e., breathed 1). Similarly nh 
is not a truly aspirated n (= n-h)—nor, of course, like the Portuguese 
nh, a nasal palatal—but is a symbol for a breathed m which was heard 
in the pronunciation of the English know as hnow as late as the 
eighteenth century. Again, the initial A, v, wu, p of Anyw, mods, etc., 
(which lengthened a preceding short final vowel in Homer) differed 
from the simple A, v, u,p of Aw (Eng. loose), etc. Afyw was hafyw for 
*cdnyw (Eng. slack), vipds was huidas for *ovipas (Eng. snow). 

8 Cf. Sapir, Language, p. 44, ‘‘probably not one English speaker 
out of a hundred has the remotest idea that the t of a word like sting 
is not at all the same sound ag the ¢ of teem, the latter ¢ having a 
fullness of ‘breath-release’ that is inhibited in the former case by the 
preceding s.’’ And on p. 56 he speaks of the two t-sounds as 
‘‘noticeably distinct.’’ I rather suspect that Sapir’s ‘‘one in a 
hundred speakers’’ should really be ‘‘one in ten thousand’’! Similarly 
Sweet, Primer of Phonetics, § 94, points out differences at the other end 
of a plosive sound: in put back your hat there is no ‘recoil’ or final 
breath-glide after the first ¢ as there is after the second t. The three 
‘moments’ of a plosive—implosion, tension, explosion—are clearly 
described and discussed by Grammont, Traité de Phonétique, pp. 36-45: 
either or both implosion and explosion may be omitted, but not tension. 
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Agma, as a name, has suffered a most undeserved 
obscuration, especially as compared, say, with the renown of 
false sampi.* It is a convenient ‘¢erminus technicus, and 
should have commended itself to modern users for its brevity 
(in the place of ‘nasalised guttural’), just as ‘schwa’ is so 
much easier to use and repeat than ‘indeterminate vowel.’ 
Itdoes not occur in the V.Z.D. (though Lindsay used it as 
English), in the grammars and works of Brugmann, Hirt, 
King and Cookson, Curtius, Wright, Giles, Edmonds, Meillet 
and Buck, in the Greek etymological dictionaries of Prellwitz 
aid Boisacq, in recent books on the Greek language (eg., by 
Atkinson and Semenov), in the epigraphical works of Larfeld, 
Collitz, Dittenberger, Cauer and Hicks and Hill, in Isaac 
Taylor’s Alphabet and articles on the alphabet in the 
Encyclopedias, or in (eg.) Grammont’s large TZvrazlé de 
| Phonétique (1933). Even in Lindsay fate has been unkind to 


“Properly removed from L. & §.° (though it occurs in as late 
iwork as Buck’s Comp. Phil., 1933). Sampi is not older than the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century (Keil in Hermes, XXIX, p. 267, 
wtually says ‘‘than the second half of the seventeenth century’’), 
md even then was not applied to a letter but to a numeral. Sir 
Edward Maunde Thompson states the common view that the name of 
the numerical sign came ‘‘from san + pi, so called from its partial 
rsemblance, in its late form, to the letter pi.’’ But it may not have 
wen that dignity of origin, if Jannaris (Class. Quarterly, I, 1, 1907) 
is right in suggesting that it may be merely @]o & wi. The name of 
the letter may have been ody originally, though ody may also have been 
pplied generally to sigma, as it certainly was by the Dorians (Hdt., I, 
139). There was a confusion in Greek between the names and the 
respective serial positions of the borrowed Semitic sibilants. But the 
trrect later (though still ancient) name for ‘sampi’ was apaxvioyua, 
which is acknowledged by L. & S.° (p. 1562) in the article on M 
(ighteenth letter in the ‘proto-Etruscan’ abecedaria) but is curiously 
werlooked in its proper lexical position in the dictionary. See also 
Rh. W. G. Foat in ‘‘Sematography of Greek Papyri’’ (J.H.S., XXII, 
1902, pp. 144-5) and in ‘‘Tsade and Sampi’’ (ibid., XXV, 1905, pp. 
339 and 364) on the name Sampi. 

%T regret that I cannot consult Roberts’ Greek Epigraphy or the 
books of S. Reinach and Kirchhoff, Jannaris’ Historical Greek Grammar, 
larfeld’s summary of the state of Greek alphabetology or recent 
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agma. It still appears in the Index to the small issue of his 
Latin Language (the Short Historical Grammar, 2nd ed., 
1915, the book more likely to be in the hands of the student) 
but has disappeared, as a name, from the text! And not 
only so but the reference in the Index is to the wrong page 
of the text. Accius’ proposed aggu/us really appears on p. 8, 
Although my primary intention was to correct the false 
etymology (or at least false association) given in L. & S.* to 
the alphabetic ayua, I hope that I have also succeeded in 
restoring Agma not merely to life but to its rightful place in 
the Greek alphabet. It had a sort of shadowy home at the 
end of the Ionic alphabet of twenty-four letters, existing 
there as a name but not as a symbol.’* Should it be asked 
why agma, then, does not appear in any Greek abecedaria, 
the answer is that it does—as y. The sign y was both 
gamma and agma, just as the single symbol ¢ with us has 
two values, # and s. Ion not merely describes the conven- 


tion of writing y, vzz., agma, for the sound 10, but actually 
speaks of agma as “the twenty-fifth letter of the alphabet.” 
Part of the passage is quoted by Lindsay, Latin Language, 


works on the alphabet such as that of Clodd or Direnger’s L’ Alfabeto 
nella storia della civilta (Florence, 1937), and many of the articles 
noticed by M. N. Tod in his biennial account of the progress of Greek 
Epigraphy (in J.H.S.). 

*T am reminded of a curious and amusing parallel of sorts hailing 
from Ireland. Not so many years ago, when one passed by the open 
windows of a National School in the country one used to hear the 
alphabet being chanted within, and it invariably ended in a mysterious 
way, vis., ‘‘x y zand.’’ Enquiry brought to light the fact that this 
was a slurred pronunciation of ‘‘x y z and,’’ and that this strange 
ending owed its existence to the fact that the National Board had 
issued a large poster of the alphabet for class recitation to which 
ampersand had been added at the end to make three lines of equal 
length! Thus, 


A B Cc F G I 
J K L O } R 
8 = U x x & 
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§10"": here is the whole of the relevant citation from Priscian 
(inst. Gram., 1, 39—Keil’s Grammatict Latini, 1, p. 30) :— 


sequente g vel c, pro ea [sc. litera n] g scribunt 
Graeci et quidam tamen vetustissimi auctores 
Romanorum euphoniae causa bene hoc facientes, ut 
‘Agchises,’ ‘agceps,’ ‘aggulus,’ ‘aggens,’ quod 
ostendit Varro in primo de origine linguae Latinae 
his verbis ; ‘‘ ut Ion scribit, quinta vicesima est litera, 
quam vocant agma, cuius forma nulla est et vox 
communis est Graecis et Latinis, ut his verbis: 
‘aggulus,’ ‘aggens,’ ‘agguilla,’ ‘iggerunt.’ in eius- 
#modi Graeci et Accius noster bina g scribunt, alii n 
jt g, quod in hoc veritatem videre facile non est. 
similiter ‘agceps,’ ‘ agcora.’” 


This is the only place where agma is named, though the 
sound is described elsewhere. I had been reluctant to identify 
Varro’s Ion offhand with Ion of Chios (although the Chian 
isthe only Ion of literary history) on account of the latter’s 
early date and because I was misled by an omission in 
L.and S.° In the Prosopographia of the new edition Ion 
of Chios is described as elegiacus, historicus, lyricus, and 
wagicus. Agma would be mentioned only in a prose work 
ad a history does not seem a likely m/zeu for discussion 
of phonetics. I am therefore deeply grateful to Professor 
Rudolf Pfeiffer of Oxford for drawing my attention to the 
fact that Ion of Chios also ranks as a philosopher and that 


"Lindsay is perhaps unjustifiably tendentious in speaking passim 
of ‘‘the Agma,’’ seeing that one does not normally refer to ‘‘the 
ilpha,’’ ‘‘the beta,’’ etc. But the definite article is only a measure 
of rarity or unfamiliarity, just as the schoolboy beginning to read 
Homer meets with ‘‘the digamma.’’ Later he may come to more 
familiar terms with ‘digamma.’ 

F 
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Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, recording this citation-at-second- 
remove of Ion of Chios in No. ccxix of his Lesefriichte 
(Hermes, \xii, 1927, p. 279, footnote 2), is responsible for 
its inclusion, as Fragment 3a, in the latest edition (fifth, 
1934) of Diels’ Vorsokratiker. My qualm as to the accuracy 
of the tradition is also felt by Wilamowitz: but he adds 
“eine solche Spekulation [ist] in der Zeit des Protagoras 
wohl denkbar, und iiber die Buchstaben nachzudenken lag 
dem Ionier in Athen nicht fern.”* The attribution to Ion of 
Chios, however, had been made long before by Schneidewin 
(Mus. Phil., viii, p. 463 sq). 

It is not easy to determine where Ion’s remark ends and 
Varro resumes. The statement ‘25th letter’ is obviously 
Ion’s and there can be little doubt that the name agma is 
also from Ion: but whether cuzus forma nulla est is an aside 
of Varro or a continuation of the original passage of Ion is 
not so clear.’ It is to be noted that Ion is not named as the 
originator of the nomenclature: Ion spoke of agma as a 
current term. 

Marius Victorinus (Art. Gram. i, 4, 53—Keil’s Gram. Lat. 
vi, p. 16), in correcting the common view that a sound inter- 
mediate between m and # existed in unguam, gquamquam, etc., 
says that in such words there is rather a sound intermediate 
between # and g, and proceeds : 


* Callimachus, rebutting those critics who charged him with 
experimenting with too many kinds of metre and of genre of com- 
position instead of becoming an outstanding master of one, cited 
against.them the versatility of Ion of Chios and his preéminence in s0 
many branches of literature at once (from a recollection of Professor 
Pfeiffer’s paper on Callimachus read at the Classical Association, 1941). 
It is curious that L. & 8.° omits mention of Ion as philosophus, especially 
as it records his Tpiayuds (‘‘a philos. work,’’ swb voce). There is no 
indication of the source of Fragment 3a: but it looks as if Ion was @ 
also grammaticus. 

1@Tt was an unknown commentator in cod. Darmstadiensis 204, 
followed by Ritschl, who first pointed out that Varro’s words extended 
as far as ‘agcora.’ 
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nam et Graeci, cum scribunt dyyedos dyyos dyKos 


et similia, si syllabam an sequatur syllaba quae 
initium habet a g aut ac, convertunt n litteram 
ing et prong scribunt, ut dyyedos dyxupa ayKxiortpa, 
cum inter n et g medium sonet vocis productae, non 
ut aliis videtur, inter m et n. 


Three pages later (i, 4, 70; Keil, p. 19) Victorinus 
i continues 

‘anceps,’ ‘ancilla,’ ‘Angitia,’ ‘angustum,’ 
‘anquirit,’ ‘ancora’ iam dixi Attium non per an, 
sed more Graecorum per ag solitum scribere,” 


and again describes the intermediate sound of agma. 
The use of such an expression as ‘ag’ to connote the first 
syllable of these words illustrates the natural tendency to 
name the symbol therefor ay-ua. The last ¢estimontum which 
must be quoted here is a fragment of the Commentariit 
Grammatict of P. Nigidius Figulus® cited by Aulus Gellius, 
Noct. Att., xix, 14, 7, as an example of Nigidius’ style. It 
reads :— 


inter literam n et g est alia vis, ut in nomine 
‘anguis’ et ‘angari’ et ‘ancorae’ et ‘increpat’ et 
‘incurrit’ et ‘ingenuus.’ in omnibus his non verum 
n, sed adulterinum ponitur. nam n non esse, lingua 
indicio est; nam si ea litera esset, lingua palatum 
tangeret. 


iam dizi Attiwm is Ritschl’s correction of a lectio corrupta, but 
the general sense is not in doubt. 

* An injustice hag also been done to Nigidius by fate. Most 
elementary handbooks on Latin Literature speak of M. Terentius Varro 
as ‘*the most learned of the Romans.’’ In reality Nigidius shared the 
tile—M. Varronem et P. Nigidiwm, aetatis suae doctissimos Romanos 
(GELLIuS). 


F2 
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Agma is not named here, but its sound and formation are 
described with an accuracy which would do credit to a 
modern phonetician. 

Such is the story of forgotten agma.** Incidentally it 
appears that the entry ‘ II = «Aéuua’ in L. & S.° is also to be 
regarded with suspicion. It is hard to see how a@ypa from 
ayvuu: would acquire the sense ‘theft.’ Voss was surely 
right in conjecturing cAauua (from «Agv) in Hesychius here. 
Suidas indeed glosses a@yua by xAdona. 

A minor problem arises, Can -yy- occur in Greek as 
genuine double gamma? Only oncein Homer (//. xx, v. 458) 
does xara suffer apocope before a word beginning with y («ay 
yovv). Such forms as caPBParz, karmece convincingly suggest 
that kay yévu represents a true double plosive without any 
nasalisation. This is Leaf’s view (ad loc.), which he supports 
by quoting the variant xa« yévu of some good MSS. (cf. the 
almost parallel xa cepaAyy, zbzd., v. 475). Many MSS., how- 


7 Apart from Lindsay’s use of the word, agma seems to occur only 
in Wilamowitz’ footnote establishing the new fragment of Ion (and 
in Diels’ and in texts of Varro and Priscian). 

Mr. Gordon Quin has kindly sent me the following communication 
on the sound and symbol: ‘‘I know of no language except Sansknt 
which has a special and distinct symbol for7e, The reason is probably 
that it occurred only in conjunction with other consonants in Indo- 
European languages. The absence of such a symbol in the Greek 
alphabet would account for the rarity of &yuc. It is interesting that 
in Modern English and other Germanic languages 10 can occur between 
vowels and at the end of a word. In Irish and Welsh it quite 
frequently appears at the beginning of the word. It is noted ng in all 
Celtic languages, and is called ngetal, gniatal, ngiital (‘a reed or rush’) 
by the native Irish Grammarians.’’ To this I can only add that initial 
ng also Seems a characteristic feature of the phonology of the vast 
Bantu and Negro-African families (as one may deduce from the 
atlas—Lake Ngami, Ngaundere, Ngara in localities as far apart as 
Bechuanaland, the Cameroons, Nyasaland). But note a separate sign 
for agma in the Oghams. Have we by any chance a clue in ‘agma’ 
to the mysterious word ogam (‘‘Ogham-writing was invented by 
Ogma’’—Tract on Ogham in The Book of Ballymote), just as their 
alternative name Beithluisnin came from beith and luis, the names of 
b and 7% See Macalister, Secret Languages of Ireland, pp. 15-30, for 
their Greek origins: and Bishop Graves in Hermathena tv, esp. p. 497- 
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ever, and early edd. here read xayyévu in one word, which is, 
I believe, misleading. L. & S.’ in its list (p. 883 sub finem) 
of apocopated forms of xara is rather at fault in not distin- 
guishing the rarity of kay as compared with the others. There 
is one other literary instance of xay—in Sappho, 44, «ay 
yovwv,” but this is a very doubtful reading (obelised, Lobel, 
p. 46). The natural concurrence of y + y is extremely rare in 
Greek, as no compounding prepositions can end in -y or in an 
assimilable -8 or -G.%* In Latin, however, ad and od gave 
(e.g:) aggero and oygero. Here was indeed a pretty problem 
for the reforming Accius. He had accepted the new Ennian 
orthography of double consonants (with zest, one imagines, 
for here surely lay the inspiration for his own proposal to 
; write double vowels also); but in the case of the fairly fre- 
quent double g the archaic spelling with the single letter 
would have to be retained by him. Lindsay thus accounts 
for the curious persistence with which the MSs. offer the 
highly ambiguous ager for agger in citations of Lucilius 
§ (408 ; 633, Marx).** 


* Whether to accent these forms is another dwbiwm (Leaf reads 
kay, kan, ad, etc., L. & S. has xay). 

As «x + y always gives «xy in literary texts, e.g. éxyiyvoua: there 
is much to be said for the MS. variant «a« ‘yovv in the Iliad, lic. In 
inscriptions, however, such forms as éyypdow, t.g. éx-ypapw, are frequent. 
As é may become ¢y in inscriptions before the other voiced sounds 
8B & \ w and » also, where literary texts have é«, the presumption is that 
the first y in éyypdgw marks only the voicing of the plosive by 
assimilation and not the intrusion of an alien nasalisation. Is it too 
wuch to suppose that é¢yypdgw with gamma (= éx-ypagw) was thus dis- 
_ tinguished in pronunciation from é¢yypdow with agma (= év-ypdow) ? 

*Tf this account of Agma be accepted, then L. & S. should not 
merely separate &yua the sound or letter from &yua, -ros (4yvum) but it 
should mark it as ‘‘probably indeclinable.’’ Possibly also, on the 
| analogy of oiyua-otyua, orlyua-oriyua and other letters, a variant dyua 
should be posited (this was the accentuation of &yuaI in L. & 8.°). 

A practical corollary to this paper is that those modern purists who, 
disclaiming the tradition through Latin, follow Browning and set 
Aischulos and Thoukudides before our troubled eyes, should put their 
vaunted consistency beyond reproach by writing Anagke, Agchises, 
Paggaion and Iiigx. Ananke is Latin (at least, in part), pace Accius! 


L. J. D. RICHARDSON. 
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BORSTAL IN IRELAND. 
(Public Lectwre delivered 18th Jume, 1941.) 


OvER a long period of years imprisonment has proved to 
be the worst possible way of dealing with youthful 
offenders. In 1895, the Gladstone Committee reported 
that “The age when the majority of habitual criminals 
are made lies between 16 and 21,” and the Committee went 
on to say: “It appears to us that the most determined 
effort should be made to lay hold of these incipient 
criminals, and to prevent them by strong restraint and 
rational treatment from recruiting the habitual class,” 
The Committee did not feel that prison provided the best 
method to this end, and recommended the raising of the 
maximum age for admission to a Reformatory School 
from 16 to 18, and the establishment as an experiment of 
a “ Penal Reformatory” under Government management, 
to which courts might commit offenders between the ages 
of 16 and 23 years for periods of not less than one year, 
and not more than three years, with a free exercise of a 
system of licence. 

From this recommendation the Borstal System de- 
veloped. The little village of Borstal, on the banks of the 
Medway, near Rochester, has given its name to a System 
which is now being universally applied—not only in 
England and Ireland, but also in the Dominions beyond the 
seas, India and other countries. Sir Evelyn Ruggles- 
Brise, whose name will go down in history as the father 
of this System, modestly wrote of it: “It happened in 
this way. In this village was situated an old Convict 
Establishment, formerly used as an annexe to Chatham 
Convict Prison. There were still a few convicts there; 
but there was available space for an experiment which it 
was decided to make . . . for the special location and 
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treatment on reformatory lines of young prisoners, 16-21, 
selected from the ordinary prisons, where the length of 
sentence afforded a reasonable time for the application of 
the System. The title ‘Juvenile Adult’ was invented to 
describe the class—too old for commitment to Reformatory 
Schools and too young to be classed with the ordinary 
grown-up criminal.” 

When that prison was rebuilt to serve as a training- 
school for adolescent offenders, the name assumed its final 
significance; but to-day, many places bear the name of 
Borstal which have no resemblance whatever to the parent 
institution on the Medway. 

Borstal is not a boys’ prison. In the words of 
Mr. Alexander Paterson: “ To collect all prisoners under 
21, and confine them in a corner of a large jail, and call 
the result a Borstal Institution, is a sham and a pretence, 
a piece of administrative complacency defrauding a 
credulous public.” Borstal is a _ training-school for 
adolescent offenders, based on educational principles and 
pursuing educational methods. Its object is training, not 
punishment, and can hardly be summarized better than in 
a passage from the Probation Officers’ Directory (1934, 
p. 23):—“ The aim is to give young offenders, whose 
minds and characters are still plastic, a new outlook and 
a new bent, and by the personal influence and example of 
the staff, to create a standard of social behaviour which 
will persist after release; to inculcate in the workshops 
habits of industry and application; to stimulate intelligence, 
and in sports and games to develop the spirit of fair play. 
It is necessary to require much work and to give much 
i training; to allow and to encourage recreation; and to 
} accord a measure of freedom, reposing trust in the 
individual which shall increase as time goes on.” To 
this it should be added (in the words of “The Borstal 
Book”): “The task is not to break or knead him (the 
offender) into shape, but to stimulate some power within 
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to regulate conduct aright ... It requires that each lad 
shall be dealt with as an individual, and shall not be 
regarded as being the same as any other lad requiring the 
same universal prescription.” To be sent to Borstal is a 
punishment, for the training involves a very considerable 
loss of liberty; but to stay there is to have a chance to 
learn the right way of life and to develop the good there 
is in each. 

In Ireland (and this includes Northern Ireland), 
Borstal is intended for male offenders between the ages 
of 16 and 21 years, whose “criminal habits or tendencies 
or association with persons of bad character” make it 
expedient that they should be subjected to a reasonably 
long term of discipline and instruction. It is not per- 
mitted, therefore, for first offenders or for those guilty 
only of trivial offences. The minimum sentence is for two 
and the maximum for three years. 

Male offenders between the above ages may be con- 
victed of an offence either summarily or on indictment. 
If the conviction has been on indictment, i.e., in a trial 
before a Judge and jury in one of the Superior Courts, 
the boy may be sent direct to the Institution. In the case 
of an offence tried summarily, however, i.e., by a District 
Justice in Eire or a Stipendiary Magistrate in Northern 
Ireland, it has to be proved not only that the offender is 
between the ages of 16 and 21 years, and that his “criminal 
habits or tendencies or association with persons of bad 
character” make it expedient that he should be subjected 
to a reasonably long term of discipline and instruction, but 
also that he has “previously been convicted of any offence, 
or that having been previously discharged on probation” 
he has failed to observe a condition of his recognisance. 
On summary conviction the boy cannot be sent direct to 
the Borstal Institution, however much the District Justice 
or Magistrate may desire such a course. The Court of 
Summary Jurisdiction must first consider any report or 
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representations which may be made to it by or on behalf 
of the Prison Commissioners (now the Department of 
Justice in Eire), as to the suitability of the offender for 
Borstal treatment. If, after consideration of that report, 
the Court is of opinion that the case is a fit one for such 
treatment, it has no legal alternative but to commit the 
boy “to prison” to await sentence by the Superior Court 
at its next sitting, making, at the time of such committal, 
a recommendation that the Superior Court should order a 
Borstal training. I understand that in Northern Ireland, 
in such cases, it is customary for the Stipendiary 
Magistrates to grant bail instead of committing the boy to 
prison to await sentence. While this is certainly a step in 
the right direction, it is one for which, as the law stands 
at present, there is no legal authority. The Criminal 
Justice Administration Act, 1914 (4 & 5 Geo. 5, c. 58), 
§) section 10 (1) of which lays down this procedure, provides 
in sub-section (3) of the same section that, “ Where a 
person is committed to prison uider this section, his 
treatment in prison shall, so far as practicable, be similar 
to that in Borstal Institutions, or he may, if the Secretary 
of State (now the Minister for Justice in Eire) so directs, 
be transferred to a Borstal Institution.” The practice, 
however, certainly in Eire, is to commit the boy to prison, 
and to keep him there until the next sitting of the Superior 
Court, a Court which not infrequently sits only after the 
lapse of several months from the date of the boy’s com- 
Fmittal Thus, the policy of the law, which admittedly 
jand rightly aims at keeping youthful offenders out of 
prison, save in the very last resort, has been utterly defeated 
© by a practice for which, owing to the existence to-day of 
) 2 professional magistracy, there is no longer any justi- 
fication. It is clearly wrong that a boy who has been 
convicted summarily must first get maybe several months 
of prison, with its accompanying stigma and possibly evil 
associations, before the commencement of his Borstal 
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sentence, whereas a boy who has been convicted on indict- 
ment of a much more serious offence is sent direct to the 
Institution. 

Alteration of this absurd and mischievous practice is 
long overdue. To effect the alteration at least three 
courses are open: either to give to Courts of Summary 
Jurisdiction the power to commit offenders to Borstal; or 
to utilise the machinery contained in sub-section (3) of 
section 10 of the Criminal Justice Administration Act, 
1914 (supra); or to provide a remand home in which boys 
awaiting sentence might be detained. The remand home, 
though the most expensive, would be, perhaps, the most 
desirable, as it would serve also as a place of detention for 
youthful offenders awaiting trial, for whom bail was 
inappropriate, and as an observation centre in which a 
great deal of valuable information concerning each boy 
might be obtained. Existing remand homes cannot be 
used for boys between the ages of 16 and 21 years, as their 
use is restricted to boys of juvenile court age. 

In the whole of Ireland there are two Borstal Institu- 
tions—Malone Training School, Belfast, part of which 
is used as a Borstal Institute and part as a Reformatory 
School; and Cork Gaol, in use since November last as 
the Borstal Institute of Eire. Malone Training School, 
which I visited in April of this year, is a spacious red 
brick building of modern design, standing in about 48 acres 
of fine farm-land about three miles from the centre of 
Belfast. In this institution, in which at the time of my 
visit there were 81 Borstal boys, the objects and aims of 
Borstal detention, as set out above, are being admirably 
attained, and it is small wonder that almost one hundred 
per cent. of those discharged lead honest and useful lives, 

Approaching the Institution, a most striking feature is 
the complete absence of any physical restraints on escapes, 
No high walls or great steel doors bar the entrance to or 
the exit from Malone Training School. The fact that the 
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i boys never try to escape is the finest tribute that could be 
paid to those charged with their care. It is evidence not 
only of the good influences at work in the School, but also 
of the fact that such influences are appreciated. 

In Malone, the total period of detention is divided into 
four grades or stages, each having special privileges. In 
the first stage, which lasts about three months, the boy is 
allowed one visit per month; in the second, lasting 
approximately four months, he is entitled to receive one 
visit per month and a parcel every fortnight; in the third 
stage, again lasting about four months, he is allowed to 
receive one visit per month, together with a letter and a 
parcel every fortnight. He is then eligible for the Pro- 
bation Class, which lasts another four months. In this, a 
boy may receive a visit, a letter and a parcel at intervals 
of fourteen days. At the end of this stage, that is, when 
a boy has completed approximately fifteen months of his 
term of detention, and has earned the necessary good- 
conduct marks, he enters the fourth and final stage, and 
is known as a “ Blue.” He is then entitled to wear blue 
shorts instead of the grey shorts worn by boys in the other 
grades, and to receive a visit, a letter and a parcel every 
week, ‘ 
When a boy enters the School, he is put to work at 
tleaning and general fatigues. As soon as possible there- 
after, those likely to become useful at one of the trades— 
shoemaking, tailoring and carpentry—are assigned to a 
Pworkshop. After a month’s trial, if a boy does not appear 
Sto make headway, he is tried in another workshop. If 
trades seem completely beyond him, he is sent to a “General 
Working Party” or to the farm. Quite a number are 
interested in animals, and prefer working on the land to 
any trade. There they learn what every farm worker 
should know—the proper care and management of cattie 
and horses and the correct method of ploughing and 
cultivating the land. The “General Working Party” is 
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employed at levelling land, making drains, excavating work 
for buildings or concrete work. 

Many of the boys have never worked before; they have 
neither the physique nor the inclination. Many of them 
prior to committal have not known from what quarter their 
next meal was coming, and many have tasted of the 
luxuries and pleasures of life without having had to earn 
them. In overcoming these drawbacks, regular living and 
good food are two great factors. The success of the 
Institution, however, does not depend solely upon good 
food and the rigid application of a time-table. Sound 
moral training, bright and cheerful surroundings, the 
kindly staff, whose lives are devoted to the great work they 
have undertaken, all play their part. 

The day commences at 7.30 a.m., when the boys rise, 
wash and clean and tidy their rooms. Then follows 
breakfast and recreation for one hour, during which boots 
are cleaned and preparations made for Inspection Parade 
at 9.30. At this hour, boys and officers fall in, numbers 
are checked, and the boys formed into groups, each of 
which, in charge of an officer, starts its daily task. At 
12.55 p.m. work ceases, and the boys wash and parade 
for dinner in association. At 1.55, the respective groups 
resume work, and continue until 4.55, when the boys are 
dismissed. There is then a tea interval of one hour, during 
which all boys wash and change footwear for gymnasium 
or evening shoes. At 5.55, they assemble in the Common 
Hall and hear the 6 o’c. News. They then attend school 
(which includes instruction in swimming, gymnastics and 
first-aid) until 8 p.m., when supper is served. Evening 
prayers follow, and at 8.30 boys who have not completed 
six months go to their rooms, where they may read until | 
10 p.m. Those who have been in the Institution over 
six months but less than fifteen months may remain up 
until 9 o’c., and play games (amongst which may be 
mentioned Badminton, Billiards and Table-tennis) or read. 
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After they have gone to their rooms, boys who have com- 
pleted fifteen months are allowed to smoke. These boys 
may remain up until 9.50 p.m. 

As an alternative to ordinary school work, boys may 
attend handicraft classes, run by voluntary lady helpers. 
There they learn basket making, leather work, painting, 
tug making and fancy and decorative work of various 
kinds. This class is self-supporting. A sale of work is 
held annually, and with the surplus funds teachers in folk 
dancing and ballroom dancing are paid. At the close of 
the session, a social evening is arranged by the ladies. 
During my visit an Irish dancing display was given by a 
number of the boys, and it was good to see the pride taken 
in them by their teacher and their happy response to his 
wery request. Owing to War conditions, the handicrafts 
tlasses have had to be restricted, but the dancing classes 
have been kept up. The Government have recognised their 
wefulness, and have provided financial assistance to keep 
them going. At present, the Governor’s wife, Mrs. Watson, 
tuns on each Friday evening a Quiz Club, at which the 
boys are entertained by questions on general knowledge. A 
Whist Drive follows. Marks are given to the sections of 12 
into which the boys are divided, and at the close of the 
session scores will be made up, and small prizes presented 
to the winners, as well as a party given to all members. 
On Saturdays, work ceases at 12.30 p.m., the remainder 
of the day being occupied by visits of parents, football, 
ticket in season, and swimming in the indoor swimming- 
pool, as well as the practice of events for the Annual Sports. 
The boys are members of the Amateur Football League, 
and field a team each week during the season, fixtures 
bing played either at home or in other parts of the six 
counties. Hot baths and games complete the evening. 
On Sunday mornings, all boys attend public worship at 
their respective churches in the City of Belfast; and it is 
gratifying to know that in Malone Roman Catholics and 
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Protestants live in perfect harmony. In the afternoon and 
evening, religious instruction classes are held by outside 
voluntary teachers, letters are written home, library books 
exchanged, and the swimming-pool opened to any boy 
who wishes to avail himself of it. Social evenings are 
arranged, usually once a month, and an occasional visit 
paid to the Regal Cinema across the road. Scout classes 
have also been formed. Annually, all boys go to camp for 
at least fourteen days. The camp, which consists of three 
large huts and a cook-house, situated on an island in 
Strangford Lough, was built by the boys, and is eagerly 
looked forward to. Camp inspection is carried out each 
morning, and keen rivalry exists between the various 
sections. The sections are picked out by the section 
leaders, and the method of selection provides that each 
section has a fair divide of the talents. The first part of 
the day is occupied by camp fatigues, the remainder in 
games. Matches are arranged between the sections, and 
at the end of the holiday marks are added up, and small 
prizes presented at a social gathering on the last night. 
On leaving the Institution, each boy is supplied with a 
full kit and some money to keep him going until he obtains 
employment. Tools are also supplied if he is going to the 
trade at which he worked in the School. If he finds it 
hard to get some of the necessities of life afterwards, he 
is helped. Many of the boys send presents to the chums 
they have left behind; many assist at social evenings in 
the School, and many help in the great work of finding 
employment for those who are coming out. It is in this 
latter task, frequently one of considerable difficulty, that 
the Borstal Association plays so important a part. The 
objects of this Association, as set out in the Report of the 
Committee for 1940, are to see that the terms of the 
licence under which an inmate has been released are duly | 
observed; to exercise friendly supervision, through its 
Welfare Officer, for a period of three years after release; 
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and to provide trade equipment, clothing, and travelling 
expenses when necessary, as well as financial assistance to 
those unable to obtain employment. In the year 1940, 
the Association gave grants to lads amounting to 
£144 5s. Od., in addition to incurring other expenditure, 
amounting to over £93. The income of the Association 
is derived partly from subscriptions and partly from 
Government grant. For every pound subscribed the 
Government make a grant of £1 and, in addition, a sum 
of £25 towards the Welfare Officer’s salary. 

Concerning the staff of Malone Training School, I shall 
have more to say later. Suffice it here to state that during 
the period of a boy’s training, every officer from the 
Governor down is his friend. This feeling of friendship, 
and the resulting atmosphere of happiness and goodwill 
which pervades the Institution, and which is so noticeable to 
the visitor, mean a great deal to boys in captivity. More- 
over, it is a friendship which does not cease when a boy 
leaves the School. He is encouraged to visit his friends and 
to write to them; and from what I have said of the System, 
inadequate though it must of necessity be, it should not 
be difficult to understand why so many letters of gratitude 
—some from young men now in far-distant lands—are 
received by the Governor. It is true that no Institution 
can reproduce or be a substitute for outside life. The 
touchstone of success or failure is provided by the world 
outside, not by the Institution. But the fact that so many 
boys take pride in their old School is clear proof that their 
treatment and training have been of the right kind. 

I come now to the Borstal Institution of Eire, situated 
in Cork Prison. ‘ 

Prior to November, 1940, boys in Eire sentenced to 
Borstal detention were committed to Clonmel Prison, the 
oldest prison in the country; built at a time when the 
prevailing idea was to make jails as poky, uncomfortable, 
and forbidding as possible. In November of last year, 
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Clonmel Prison being required for other public purposes, 
the Borstal boys then under detention were removed to 
Cork Prison, of which they are now the sole occupants. 
The boys at present in the Prison number 28. 

Exactly how either of these buildings came to be chosen 
as a place wherein youthful minds and characters could 
get a new outlook and a new bent is not a little difficult 
to understand. In fairness, it should be stated that the 
cells in Cork are a slight improvement on those in. Clonmel, 
which were built entirely of stone, and are barely 44 feet 
in width; and that the kitchen-garden in Cork (for that 
is all it really is) is slightly larger and less confined 
than that in Clonmel, which is surrounded by a gigantic 
wall. But there, unfortunately, the happy story of im- 
provements comes abruptly to an end; and in my opinion, 
it is a fair and accurate comment that, in essentials, the 
Borstal and Prison Systems of Eire are not two distinct 
Systems. With a few unimportant differences, they are 
really one System—the Prison System. This will shortly 
become apparent. 

Within Cork Prison, there are three Grades of Borstal 
detention: the Penal, Ordinary, and Special Grades. 
Inmates may be placed in the Penal Grade by order of 
the Governor if believed by him to be exercising a bad 
influence; but no inmate may be detained in it longer than 
is necessary in the interests of himself or others. While 
in the Penal Grade, boys are employed in separation at 
work of a hard and laborious nature, and receive no 
gratuity. Moreover, they are absolutely prohibited from 
writing or receiving letters or receiving visits. At the 
present time there is no boy in this Grade. 

On reception, a boy is placed in the Ordinary Grade. 
In this he wears brown shorts, and is entitled, once during 
every six weeks, to write and receive a letter and to receive 
a visit of twenty minutes’ duration. When he has com- 
pleted approximately five months of his sentence, and has 
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earned the necessary good conduct marks, he becomes 
eligible for the Special Grade, and serves the remainder of 
his term as a “Special” or “Blue.” Boys in this Grade 
wear blue shorts, and are allowed, once every four weeks, 
to write and receive a letter and to receive a visit of thirty 
minutes’ duration. These privileges, together with the 
privilege of reading books from the Institution library and 
the entertainment provided at Christmas time, are prac- 
tically the only reliefs of a monotonous and deadly 
existence. A glance at the time-table will here be of 
interest. 

In winter and summer, and just as in the prisons, the 
day commences at 6.30 a.m., when the boys rise, make their 
beds, and clean and tidy the cells. At 7 o’c. they wash, 
mand from 7.15 until 7.50 the Ordinary Grade do Sokol 
Drill and the Special Grade fatigues. Breakfast occupies 
from 7.50 until 8.30, at which time the boys are again 
locked up for one hour. At 9.30 the cells are unlocked, 
and until 12.20 p.m. the boys work in the workshops, the 
garden, or the school. Tailoring and shoemaking are the 
mnly trades that are taught, and at these and in the small 
garden the boys certainly work hard. Dinner in association 
is served at 12.20, and from 1 o’c. until the resumption 
of work at 2 p.m. the boys are again locked in their cells. 
At 4.30 work ceases and supper is served. At 5 o’c. 
the boys are locked in their cells, and at 5.30 are unlocked 
for evening prayers and drill. The Ordinary Grade are 
lbcked up for the night at 6.30, and from 6.30 until 7.30 
the Special Grade are permitted to kick a football in the 
mall yard at the rear of the main building. In this yard, 
fminiscent of the days when stone-breaking was a form 
of hard labour, the visitor may still see the stone cubicles 
formerly used by the prisoners. That it is totally unsuited 
lor any proper recreation is self-evident. At 7.30 p.m. 
the Special Grade are also locked up for the night, and a final 


light meal is served in the cells to all inmates. At 8.30, 
G 
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just as in the prisons, and even in winter, all lights are 
extinguished. 

It will be remembered that in Malone Training School 
Saturday is treated as a half-day, all work ceasing at 
12.30 p.m. In Cork Prison, however, no such kindly 
relaxation is allowed. And Sunday, the one day in the 
week to which the boys should most look forward, must 
be by them the most hated day of all. I am not here going 
to dwell upon details of the Sunday time-table. Suffice it 
to say that, although the boys leave their beds half an 
hour later than usual, they are locked up for the night 
immediately after supper, which is served at 4.30 pm, 
get their last meal in the cells at 6.30, and are plunged into 
darkness at 7.30. 

The similarity to prison, already apparent enough, is 
made more real by the way in which the officers are clad. 
As in Northern Ireland, the Borstal Staff in Bire is chosen 
from the Prison Service. There are, however, important 
differences. In Northern Ireland, the Borstal Staff is a 
plain-clothes Staff, and disciplinary officers are distinct 
from trades officers. In Hire, the Borstal Staff wear the 
dress of Prison Warders, complete with belt and truncheon, 
and there is no distinction between disciplinary officers and 
trades officers. I was assured that the truncheons are 
never used, and have no reason to doubt the assurance; 
but is not that all the more reason for abolishing them 
altogether? An officer who looks less like a policeman 
and more like a house-master has a better chance of 
influencing his boys, and he must rely more on his personal 
qualities than on the support given him by a uniform. In 
Northern Ireland, moreover, where the Staff is only slightly 
larger than the Staff in Bire, an excellent scheme has been 
devised. The disciplinary staff is composed of two 
sections, who divide the work of the day between them, 
and who take the morning and evening shifts in turn. 
The section which has worked from 7.30 a.m. until 2 p.m. 
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does not resume until 2 p.m. on the following day, and 
thus a certain relief from duty is afforded to both sections 
on alternate days. In Bire, however, the Borstal Staff are 
the slaves of the System—working from very early morning 
watil the final lock-up with few opportunities of relieving 
the monotony. 

To introduce the scheme in operation in Northern 
Ireland would, in my opinion, be a wise and beneficial 
curse. Even were it introduced, however, it is a question 
for serious consideration whether it would not be more 
advisable to select for the Borstal Staff men who have not 
had previous experience as Prison Warders. The ways of 
Borstal are not, or should not be, the ways of Prison. 
The man who may be a good prison officer may not be 
suitable for Borstal, where infinite patience, hope, and a 
tal interest in growing lads are required. At the heart 
of the Borstal System is the recognition of the individuality 
of each lad. It is because they must be handled in- 
lividually, with sympathy, firmness and discernment, that 
those who handle them must be rare individuals. 

Since February last, an extremely active Borstal Asso- 
tiation has been formed in Cork, and has now received 
the recognition of the Government. This Association, the 
President of which visits the Prison weekly, is composed 
of members of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, and 
works in close collaboration with a number of members of 
the same Society in Dublin, who specialise in the work of 
after-care of Borstal and Reformatory School boys. It is 
the intention of the Association that the after-care of 
Borstal boys should, as in Northern Ireland, extend over a 
riod of three years from the date of discharge. Upon 
the members of this Association falls the difficult and 
delicate task of finding employment for the boys on release. 
lt is comforting to know, however, that for the boys who 
have been discharged since its formation work has been 
found. 

G2 
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In Eire, it is a regrettable fact that there are many who 
think that the finding of employment on discharge is the 
only part of the Borstal System that matters. While I do 
not for one moment wish to minimise the importance of 
employment on discharge, it is'only one aspect of the 
Borstal System. The first essential of that System rests 
in utilising in a proper manner the years during which a 
boy is being detained—years which must, unless we pay 
mere lip-service to the principle, be spent in training the 
boy to take his place in the community as a decent citizen, 
If that training has not been given, if in fact the only aim 
is to engage the cogs of the machine between the hours 
specified in a time-table, and to lock them safely away on 
the chime of a clock or the blast of a whistle, then it is 
futile to expect promising results from employment on 
discharge. 

To sum up, it is hardly putting the matter too strongly 
to quote once again the words of Mr. Alexander Paterson 
as being in the main applicable to the Borstal System of 
Eire : “To collect all prisoners under 21 and confine them 
in a corner of a large jail and call the result a Borstal 
Institution, is a sham and a pretence, a piece of adminis- 
trative complacency defrauding a credulous public.” The 
question may well be asked whether any serious attempt is 
being made in Eire to apply that System. In vain do we 
look for the games and sports, so important in many ways; 
for the social evenings, the handicrafts and dancing classes, 
the swimming-pool and the summer camp; in vain do we 
search for the atmosphere of happiness and goodwill, and, 
above all, that spirit of mutual trust and confidence which 
must exist between master and pupil if the boy is to become 
a useful member of society instead of reverting to his 
former position as its enemy. If it be objected that this 
may result in a Borstal boy receiving training which is 
denied to others who have not committed any offence, then 
the simple answer is that our system of education must 
be seriously at fault. As far as health is concerned, the 
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bys appear to be strong and well-fed. Unlike the boys in 
Malone Training School, however, they are, with a few 
aceptions, soft and flabby-looking—a fact which may 
justly be attributed to the lack of proper recreational 
facilities and to the lengthy and unnatural periods of 
onfinement in the cells. Recently, I understand, official 
recognition of the grave inadequacies of the recreational 
acilities of the Prison led to a request being made to 
University College, Cork, for the occasional use by the 
ys of one of the College playing-fields adjoining the 
Prison. The fact that this request was refused is no doubt 
ymptomatic of the indifference shown by the public 
generally to any proposal for the better treatment of boys 
mder Borstal detention. 

In conclusion, a new Borstal Institution on the lines of 
Malone Training School, Belfast, with its own farm 
ittached, is urgently required. It should not be thought 
cause there are at present under Borstal detention in 
fire only 28 boys that this represents the extent of the 
poblem. It is a fact that a much larger number was 
under such detention in recent times, and the falling-off is 
1 doubt accounted for by the alarming increase in the 
umber of committals of boys to prison rather than to 
Borstal. For example, while in recent months there have 
ken no committals to Borstal, the numbers sent to prison 
lave noticeably increased. At the present time there are 
5 boys between the ages of 16 and 21 in Mountjoy Prison, 
and 20 more between the same ages in Limerick Jail. 
This would go to show that, in the opinion of the 
authorities, perhaps there is not very much to choose 
tween Prison and Borstal treatment, a view which 
receives some confirmation from the fact that only a com- 
faratively small number of those discharged from Borstal 
make good. ‘This is, in effect, a condemnation of the 
present Borstal System, of Eire, and a conclusion that 
‘the game is not worth the candle.” 


EDWARD FAHY. 





INDEX TO THE SPEECHES OF ISAEUS.— 
PART VIII. 


AayXavw—pire. 


FoR the Speeches the text used is that of Professor E. S. 
Forster (Loeb Series, 1927) ; for the fragments, that of Baiter 
and Sauppe’s Oratores Atticé (1850). References are made 
from time to time to the edition by William Wyse (Cambridge 
University Press, 1904). S.-J. =the new edition of Liddell 
and Scott’s Greek Lexicon, edited by H. Stuart-Jones (1940). 


A. 
Aayxavw. 


II. 29; III. 2, 3, 30, 32, 43, 57 bzs, 60, 62,67; IV. 4 des, 24 
25 bts; V. 7, 16 bis; VI. 3, 46 dts 57, 58; VII. 20, 21, 23 des, 
24, 26; VIII. 1, 3; IX. 24; XI. 9, 10, 13, 15, 23, 25, 26, 27 
bis, 28, 31, 33; XII. 11; fr. 29 (1 F.), 84, 130 (34 F.). 


Constructions. 


(1) Followed by di«ny with or without defining genitive. 
II. 29 (aroppisewe); VII. 21 (no gen.) ; VIII. 3 («Anpov); 
XI. 13 («Anpov), 15 («kAjpov), 27 (HumAnpiov) ; XII. 11 (no 
gen.); fr. 29 (1 F.: no gen.), 130 (34 F.: no gen.). 

(2) Followed by AaEw («Ajpou). 
III. 2, 57 d%s, 60, 62,67; VI. 46 (2nd). 

(3) Followed by xAnpov or equivalent. 
III. 3, 30, 32, 43 ; IV. 4 dts (r@v) 24; V. 16 (1st); VI. 3, 46 
(Ovyarpéc) 57, 58; VII. 23 (2nd), 24 (ravde), 26 (xpnuarwr) ; 
VIII. 1; [X. 24; XI. 9 (aire) 28, 33. 

(4) Absolute. 
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IV. 25 dts; XI. 10, 25, 27 (2nd), 31. 

(5) ‘ To obtain by lot or agreement.’ 
V. 7; fr. 84 (6 ag’ Ecriag pvobpevog ?ADnvaiog jv ravtwe, 
npy 8 Aaxwy guveiro Harp., of a class of public initiates at 
Eleusis). 

(6) Followed by pépouc. 
V. 16 (for pépog ex emend.); VII. 20, 23; XI. 23. 


IX. 11:—Rare in the Orators: the other instances are Ant. 
618; Ps.-And. 4. 21; Ps.-Lys. 8. 5; Aesch. 1. 90, 91 ; Dem. 
0.743 24. 47, 49, 209; 41.17; 57. 3; Ps.-Dem. 24. 6. 


AapBavw. 


]. 25, 27, 28, 30, 44 dzs, 47 dis, 48, 51 des; II. 5, 18, 27, 28, 34, 
35, 39; III. 7, 28, 38, 53, 55, 63 dzs, 65, 74, 76, 80: IV. 11, 16, 
23,25; V. 3, 5, II, 22, 24, 36, 40 dzs, 41; VI. 16 des, 36, 42, 
48, 50, 61 Jes; VII. 8, 12, 14, 15, 17, 19, 21, 22 dzs, 24, 33, 34 
hs, 40, 44; VIII. 7, 9, 11, 13, 17, 18, 23 dzs, 35, 44, 46 des ; 
IX. 6, 26 d2s, 27, 28, 29, 33; X. 1, 2, 3, 4, 13, 20, 23 dts; XI. 
4,9 dts, 11, 14, 22, 28, 29, 30, 31, 33, 34, 35,40, 41, 46, 47, 50; 
XII. 11; fr. 30 (2 F.) des. 

Its regular meanings are: (1) ‘get,’ ‘ procure,’ ‘ obtain ’ ; 
2) ‘take’; (3) ‘take to wife,’ with or without yuvaixa; 
(4) ‘take,’ addressed to the Clerk of the Court, as II. 34 AaB 
bh mot Tag paprupiac éxeivac.—Note also I. 47 AnpecOat rx 
pocdoxwory, ‘ they expect to make a bit,’ ‘to profit’; II. 28 
mpov AaBdpevos, ‘seizing the opportunity’; VII. 8 An@Bévro¢ 
ig rove moAgutove, ‘captured by the enemy’; VIII. 44 porxd¢ 
\npOetc, ‘ taken in adultery.’ 


Aaurac. 


VI. 60 (yeyunvacrapxnxe 8 Aauwads, ‘he has been gymnasiarch 
at the torch-races.’ The only other example outside inscrip- 
tions seems to be Ps.-And. 4. 42). 
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Aautpdc. 
VILL. 40 (rv ovoiav ad’ tic viv zort Aaumpde, ‘ the fortune 
with which he makes such a brave show,’ F.) ; XI. 41 (‘ fine, 
of a horse). . 

AavOavw. 
III. 27, 45, 48, 70 (in these, ‘to escape the notice of,’ with 
acc.); VI. 37 (ei & EAaGev, ‘if it had been overlooked’), 


Aéyw. 


I. 5, 10, 16, 17 dzs 18, 27, 31 dts, 32, 34, 36 dzs, 47, 48 dis, 49; 
II. 1, 5, 9, 12 ter, 16, 25, 26 Zer, 29, 30, 38, 47; ILI. 11, 14,18, 
22, 34; 37; 39; 40, 54, 56, 59, 60, 68, 77; IV. 5, 9, 12, 13, 15, § 
24,25; V. 3, 5 dts, 7, 8 dts, 12, 13, 17 dts, 20, 21, 26, 28 dis, 
32, 39; VI. I, 3, 9 des, 13, 17, 26, 27, 31, 34 dts, 42 dis, 50, 54, 
56, 59, 64 dts; VII. 10 dts, 11, 13, 17, 20, 23, 25, 27, 28 dts, 
36, 45 dts; VIII. 2, 5 des, 9, 11, 12, 15, 20, 22 dis, 24 guin- 
qutes, 26, 27 ter, 28, 29 bis, 34, 40, 42, 46 ter; IX. 5, 6, 7, 14, 
16, 17, 22, 24 dts, 32, 35 dts; X. 1 quater, 9, 11, 14, 15, 16 dis, 
18, < 20> (see W.; not in F.), 21, 22; XI. 1, 3 dzs, 4, 5 dis, 
6 bts, 7 bis, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19 des, 20, 23, 24 fer, 25, 27, | 
29, 30, 32, 34, 36 dis, 38 43 dts, 47, 50; XII. <7 >, 7, 10 is, 
12; fr. 15 ter (6 F.), 30 (2 F.). 

The meanings are (1) say, state, mention, etc., (2) speak, 
(3) mean, (4) plead ; and all the constructions are found. 


Acirrw. 


VII. 6; XI. 10. Both passive, with pdvoc, to indicate ‘the 


sole survivor.’ 
AéEte. 


II. 8: ‘the phrase, the words used ’ (but the passage is inter- 
polated), References are given in S.-J. 


AnEcap xexdc. 
VII. 27 (rd A. ypapuparsiov, ‘the Public Register ’). 
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Ankce. 


[Il. 2, 33, 43, 57 d2s, 60, 61, 62,67; IV. 2; V. 8,17; VI. 46; 
XI. 10, 21, 22, 27, 46; fr. 14 (An&tc rd EyxAnua, Kal’ Sv Adyov 
gautv kal Aaxeiv dixnv Harp. Not in F.).—‘ Claim (at law).’ 
When there is a verb expressed, it is usually Aayyavw, as 
III. 6 rov KAnpov Aaxeiv rv AnEw; but we find also roreioBar 
inIV. 2. ‘To be heard’ is yevéo#ac in XI. 10, 22. 


Anvoc. 
fr. 24 (not in F.) ‘ winepress.’ 
Ayroupyéw. 


Sill. 80; IV. 27, 29; V. 36, 39,45; VI. 38, 60, 61,64; VII. 
5, 35, 42 dts; XI. 40, 48, 49, 50; fr. 29 (1 F.).—‘ Perform 
public services,’ Ayrovpyia:—e.g., maintenance and training of 
a chorus for the theatrical performances (choregia), or of 
gymnasts (gymnasiarchia) and others : these were the ordinary 
(?yxdxAcor), while there were also the 7rzerarchza (fitting out a 
warship) and the Proeisphora (advancing the war-tax). Isaeus 
™ uses the verb either absolutely (as VII. 42), or with a neuter 
object (as III. 80 rddAa dca wpoojxe Ayrovpyeiv), or with 
\yroupytac (as V. 36). 
Ayroupyia. 


V. 29, 36, 45; VI. 60; VII. 38, go; fr. 131 (35 F.: jyovmac 
ueyiorny elvac trav Ayroupywy tov Ka’ juépav Biov Kédopov Kat 
woppova wapétyetv). 

Niav. 


VIII. 34; X. 8; fr. 29 (1 F.).—In the first Alay dpoAoyobpeva, 
‘truths so universally recognised ’ F.; in the other two it is 
i‘very.’ 

AlOwoe. 


V. 42 (of ayaAuara, ‘ marble’), 
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ABoupysiov. 


V. 44 (‘quarry’: S.-J. quotes also only Strabo 5. 2. 5 and 
one inscription). 


AoylZoua. . 


V. 36 akrov 8% cat iptv AoyloacBaz, ‘it is well worth your while 
to look into the matter’ F.; fr. 30 (2 F.) siopopag Aoyify 
méoac ; ‘ How much do you reckon for taxes?’ F.; 25. ei re 
Wevdoe hv Sv €Aoyioauny, ‘regarding any misstatements in the 
accounts which I submitted to him.’ 


Aoyiopde. 
fr. 30 (2 F.), ‘reckoning.’ 


A6yos. 


I. 9, 17 bts, 21 bts, 27, 30, 33, 50, 51; II. 2, 7, 11, 12, 17, 19, 
26, 27, 29, 32 bes, 35, 38, 44; III. 59, 77; IV. 5,6; V.3; 
VI. 26; VII. 4, 13, 23, 43; VIII. 1, 3, 5, 6, 13, 23, 27, 28, 46; 
IX. 14; X. 8, 15, 18, 19, 23; XI. 3, 5, 20, 22, 26, 32, 37 ozs, 
38, 44, 47 dzs, 48, 50; XII. 8, 10; fr. 29 (1 F.); 30 (2 F., gua- 
ter) ; 66 (18 F.).—Besides the usual meanings, ‘statement’ 
and ‘argument,’ the following phrases occur: I 33 érwe pnd 
Adyov brodeipe ‘to leave us speechless’; II. 27 et dé mepl 
Xpnuatwy éoriv 6 Adyog avr@, ‘a question of money’; II. 32 
bis, 35, 38 contrasted in these with toyw; IT. 44 Adyo, 
‘verbally’; VIII. 5 mapacxevac Adywy, ‘ fabrications’ ; X. 18 
rove Adyoug wovobmeBa, ‘ we are putting in a claim’ F.; X. 19 
Adyoug éeroujaaro, ‘ raised the question,’ F. ; X. 3 rove woAAode 
Adyoug taoac, ‘ without superfluous words,’ F.; XI. 48 Adyov 
tv Ty Simy mapécxe, ‘gave rise to a discussion in the 
Assembly,’ F. 
Aodopéw. 


VI. 59 (middle, with dative). 


Aordopia. 
VI. 65 ‘invective,’ F. 
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Aorde. 
II. 32 (&& d& rov Aowwov xpdvov, ‘in future’), 40, 47; IV. 25 
(tig yap rov Aouwov xpdvov, ‘at any future date’); V.6; VI. 
38,43; VIII. 17 (Aorote strengthened by xaradeXerupérvovc), 
46; XI. 39. 

Aoxayéw. 
IX. 14 (Aoxayor). 

Avpvalvouat. 

VI. 18 (wacav riv oixiav EXvuhvaro, ‘ brought serious harm 
upon’; and see oixia). 

Auréw. 
II. 43 (‘ vex,’ ‘ trouble’). Not in Ant., Lyc., or Din. ; once in 
And., once in Ps.-And.; twice in Hyp. and Aesch.; 8 t. in 
Lys., and freq. in Isoc. and Dem. 


Aurnpdc. 


fr. 15 (6 F.) wavrwv mpayparwv AvTnpdrarov. 


AvoiteXiw. 


III. 66 ovdeic . . . peas? rd AvorredAodv, ‘ his own advantage.’ 


Abrpa, ra. 


VII. 8 (‘ransom’). 


Abo. 
I. 3, 18, 35, 43, 50; V. 43; VI. 33.—V. 43 is middle, ‘to 
ransom’; the others are active, ‘to annul’ a will. 


M. 

pa. 
III. 25, 39, 49 (all vat ua Ala, ‘ assuredly’); IV. 24 (ua Ala 
aX’ od« ori ..., ‘But, by Heaven, he is not ...’); VIII. 29 
(ua rodvg Deode rovc ’Oduptiove ovK Gv Exouu, wrrA.); XI. 35 
(ravra kai of vopor KeAebovory, ov pa Aia ov ypagpag tu? pebyev, 
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xtA.); 2b. (rére av pot xara tabrnv mpooixe KpivecOa rip 


ypagnv, ov pa Ala ovK él roicg guoic, ‘then he would be 
justified in bringing this criminal charge against me, but not, 
by Heaven, when it is a question of my own property,’ F.); 
36 (oluar pa rode Ocode obd’ buac ayvosiv); fr. 30 (2 F.: wh wa 
Ala ratra roisiv). 


palvouat. 


V. 8 (metaph.); VI. 9 (literal). 


padtora. 


II. 20; III. 19, 20, 34 (wodd ye mw. av, ‘they would most 
certainly sc. have known it’); IV. 19, 26; VI. 56 (wavrwv & 
u-); VII. 8; VIII. 16; IX. 5 (ofdy re w.), 8, 12, 15, 37; fr. 15 
(6 F.). 
paddAov. 

(1) wadrAov j... 
I. 13 (1st), 27, 36, 41, 43, 46; II. 15, 22; IV. 12, 24; VIII. 6, 
30, 45; IX. 10, 16, 31; XI. 6; XII. 8 des; fr. 129 (33 F.). 

(2) Ere waddov. 
I. 8, 13 (2nd); VI. 61 (2nd); fr. 66. 

(3) woAd maddov. 
II. go; III. 27; IV. 28; VI. 6 (1st); VIII. 14; IX. 31. 

(4) moAX@ waddov. 
II. 26; III. 28. 

(5). Followed by genitive. 
I. 22, 40; IX. 35; XII. 9. 

(6) Not included above. 
I. 19 p. BeBacovy rhv Scabijxnv BovAduevor, ‘desirous rather to 
confirm the will’ (not ‘desirous still further to confirm the 
will’), 33 wepacOa p., ‘he tried rather’; III. 21 with morebev, 
as also VII. 18, VIII. 10, XI. 6, ‘to believe more readily’ ; 
IV. 2 xara pvow p., 13 ovdiy yap uw. eicovra, 18 pw. eiKdg iv; 
V. 47 with BobAoua; VII. 3 u. awodexouévous, ‘ preferring.’ 
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pavOavw. 
oO: If. Gs Vi. 8; VIM. a, 33; X. 9, 8 bles Xi. 5, @ OS, 
19, 32, 38.—‘ Learn,’ ‘understand,’ ‘be informed about.’ 
Second aorist forms, except VI. 8 nav@avew, X. 3 and XI. 15 
pabjoeabe. 

pavia. 


I, 20 ‘ act of insanity,’ 34 ‘state of insanity.’ 


paprupéw. 
I. 11; II. 17, 38, 39; III. 4 dzs, 5, 7, 8 dts, 9 11, 12, 13 ter, 14, 
| 16 d2s, 17, 18, 21, 28, 29, 30 dts, 33, 35, 38, 43, 48, 51, 54, 55 
bis, 56 ds, 66, 69, 71, 74, 80; IV. 12 dts, 20, 22, 24; V. 3, 4, 
8, 12, 13, 15,17; VI. 7, 10 d¢s, 12, 25, 26, 28, 46 dts, 53 ter, 
54, 57, 59, 62; VII. 18 ds; VIII. 5, 10, 11, 12 d2s, 13 des, 14 
ter, 29, 38, 42; IX. 5, 9, 10 dzs, 18 ter, 25, 29, 30; X. 10, 153 
XI. 25; XII. 1, 3, 4 d2s, 5 ter, 6 dis, 8 dis; fr. 30 (2 F.), 134 
(38 F.). 

faptupia. 
II. 5, 16, 34 des, 37; III. 4, 5, 6 des, 7, 11, 12 dz, 14,15, 17, 19, 
20, 21, 24, 25, 35, 37; 40; 43, 53 S25, 55, 56, 76, 77, 79, 80; IV. 
31; V.2; VI. 11, 16, 26, 44, 46; VII. 17; VIII. 6, 11, 12, 
13, 17, 28, 45, 46; IX. 6, 10, 11, 21, 26, 28, 33; XI. 25, 46; 
XII. 6, 9, 11 ds; fr. 13 F., 134 (38 F.). 


papropiov. 


V. 41 kal rotrwy papripia év roi¢g ispoic avabjuara ; XII. 12 


oUrw TO viv Huiv Tovvavtioy eivat papropiov. Quoted again 
from the Orators only Ant. 5. 15, Isoc. 6. 32, Dem. 39, 30, 
Lyc. 109. 


paprue. 
I. 15, 16 d2s, 31, 32; II. 2, 16, 17, 33, 38, 44, 45; III. 5, 6, 18, 
19 bts, 20, 22 bts, 25, 27, 29 dts, 31, 40; IV. 1, 2, 12, 13 dzs, 15, 
17, 18, 23, 26; V. 2, 3, 4, 6, 9, 13 dts, 14 dzs, 18, 20, 24, 25, 27, 
33, 38; VI. 11, 32, 34, 37, 46, < 64>; VII. 3, 10, 25, 26 des, 28, 
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29, 32, 36; VIII. 5, 6 dzs, 10, 11 dts, 13 bis, 14, 17, 20, 22, 24, § 
27, 28, 38, 42; IX. 4, 10, 12 d2s, 13, 19, 20, 25, 28, 30, 35; 
X. 7 bis, 23; XI. 6 des, 25, 43 dts, 48; XII. 7, 11; fr. 30 
quater (2 F.), 129 (33 F.). 


uaxn. 
III. 13 (uayxas al Kwmovg cal acéXysav woAAjv: ‘ quarrels’); 
V. 42 (dre 4 tv "EXwotve payxn eyévero). 


paxoua. 
V. 6 (éreXeirnce payduevog tv Kvidy), 46 (amroPvnoxovn 
paxduevor toic mwoAeuloac); VI. 9 (ereAcirnoe payxdpevog toic 
moAgpiotg), 

péyac. 
I, 31; III. 6,19; IV. 12; V. 31,45; VI. 59; VII. 4, 11, 12, 
35; VIIL. 15, 28; IX. 19; X. 16 des: XI. 35; XII. 12; fr. 15 
(6 F.), 30 (2 F.), 131 (35 F.). 


Often used to denote evidence as ‘weighty,’ ‘ convincing.’ 
It occurs with avay«n 3 t. (IIT. 6, VIII. 28, fr. 30 = 2 F), ‘it 
could not be otherwise.’ F. translates XI. 35 ravra peyada 
Sixaca éore by ‘such are the essential rights of the case.’ 


péyeBoc. 
VII. 11, 13, 333 XI. 47.—All with rnAuotrog except VII. 13 
To péyeBog tHv Sikov (‘importance ’). 


péytoroc. 
I. 6, 12, 19, 39; IV. 19 (6 8 wéytorov, .,.rovro oxépacbe, ‘and 
consider this further point, which is of the profoundest 
importance’) ; VI. 2, 38; IX, 10: see rapayiyvoua ; XI. 13, 
50; XII. 11. 

uéduuvoc, 


X. 10 wépa pediuvov xpiBov (limit of contractual capacity of 
minor or woman). 
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psiGwv. 
I. 20; II. 46; V. 39 (Gre petZov eduvHOn, ‘because he was 
more influential’; VI. 28; VIII. 29; TX. 16). 

peiov. 


fr, 124 (31 F.) wapéoOnoe peiov, ‘he offered a victim for 
sacrifice smaller than was prescribed ’ (see Harp.). 


Meétpaxtov. 
V: 40 (@ & pecpaxiov prog jv). 
péAac. 
IV. 7, of inarcoy, q.v. 
péddw. 
(p. = followed by present, f. by future, a. by aor., inf.) 


I 22 (f.), 23 (p.); II. 14 (p.), 25 (f.) ; III. 7 (f.), 18 (p.), 20 (p.), 


26 (a.), 36 (p.), 39 (p-), 74 (p.); V- 5 (a.), 16 (p.), 31 (f.); VI. 
27 (p.); VIL. 1 (£.), 9 (p.), 30 (f), 33 (f), 35 (f); VIII. 10 (f), 
13 (f.)}; IX. 6 (p.), 13 (a.), 14 (ra péAXovra, ‘the future’), 
15 dis (p.), 21 (p.); XI. 20 (f.), 21 (f.), 25 (a.)—F. follows 
Cobet in substituting the fut. for the aor. in V. 5, but no 
doubt the aor. should be emended everywhere. 


péupomat. 
I. 9, with dat.—Rare ia the Orators. 


hence. 
XI. 39 eixdrwe ob« Gv Exot péufrv.— Used in the Orators only 
by Isoc. 15. 144: Dem. 9. 30; 18. 65, 85; prooem. XI.; 
Epp. III. 37; Ps.-Dem. 61. 12. 


név (solitarium only), 


I 1, 6?, 9, 15, 29, 31; II. 10, 15, 19, 36, 42, 44; III. 5, 8, 13, 
18, [23], 27, 34, 37, 45, 51, 64, 66, [74], 74, 78; IV. 2, 3, 5, 11, 
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14, 15, 18, 21, 22, 29; V. 2, 4, 8, 13, [18], 20, 24, 36, 43; VI. 
28, 43; VII. 1, 17, 22, 38; VIII. 3, 5, t1, 12, 30; IX. 19, 21, 
30, 31, 36; X. 2,7, 12, 15, 18; XI. 11, 19, 26; XII. 2, 5, 7, 
9, 12. 
pévrot. 

IV. 18; V. 33; IX. 18, 26, 33 ; X. 13, 18, 22; XI. 3; fr. 8 
(25 F.).—All are mildly adversative (‘ however,’ ‘for all that,’ 
and so on), except X. 13 deva pévr’ Gv yiryvorro, where we have 
its emphasizing use: ‘it would indeed be a strange state of 


affairs.’ 
Hévw. 


IV. 27; VII. 25; VIII. 36. 


pepifw. 
IX. 24 treed) 8? mpdc KAgwva Stwuoroyjeato Kal roy Tod 
adeAgov éuepicaro. In the Orators recurs only Din. 10 (mid.) 
and Dem. 4 t.; apparently with the genitive here only. 


pépoc. 
I. 16, 28, 34, 51; II. 28; III. 51; V. 1 d2s, 2, 4, 6 des, 8, 9, 10, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18 d2s, 19, 20, 21 dts, [24], 26, 27 ter, 29; 
VI. [46], 63; VII. 20, 23, 24, 25; VIII. 37; IX. 23, 24; XL 
23, 34; fr. 15 (6 F.), 67 (19 F.) 
pera: (a2) with accusative. 

II. 10,15; V.9; VI. 27; VIII. 7, 8, 19, 41, 43; IX. 29; X. 
6, 20; XI. 9, 11, 29,40; XII. 9; fr. 7 (3 F.), 37 (12 F.), 6 
18 F.).—‘ After’ of time is denoted in all these, except XI. 11 
and 29, ‘in succession to us,’ and XII. 9, ‘ next to.’ 


pera: (5) with genitive. 
I. 13, 18, 31; II. 2, 6,8; III. 14 ¢er, 19, 21 ser, 22, 23 des, 25, 
26, 29, 68; IV. 28; V. 14, 33 d¢s; VI. 2, 21, 27 dis, 38 dis, 
39, 55; VIII. 5, 7, 16, 18, 19 dzs, 22, 30, 33, 36; IX. 1, 21 fer, 
28, 30, 36; X. 3 dzs, 5 bis; XI. 9, 49; fr. 15 (6 F.), 30 (2 F.), 
66 (18 F.). 
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(a) Manner. 
13, 18; II. 2; VI. 2; VIIT.5; X. 3 (eg., mer’ edvotac 


ikovcat. 

(8) ‘ J company with. 
L 31; IIL. 14 ter, 22, 25, 26; IV. 28; V. 33 (note 6 per’ 
wrov, ‘his colleague’); VI. 21, 38 dzs, 39, 55; VIII. 7, 16, 18, 
9 bes (‘jointly with her’), 22 (rd cpa cumperayerpiZecOar re 
wov, ‘to assist us in laying out the body’), 36 (‘abetted 
by’); IX. 1, 21 Zer (‘ accompanied by’), 28, 30; X.3; XI. 9 
ura rw avry cumparrovrwy ‘aided by her confederates’; 
ft. 15 (6 F.), 66 (18 F.: ‘ with your help’). 


(y) ‘ Onder the command of 
I. 6 (uer’ "Ipexparove) ; VI. 27 (uera TiysoBéov). 
(8) ‘ln the presence of (witnesses). 


II. 19, 21 ter, 23 dis, 29; VI. 27; fr. 30 (2 F.). 


(e) Note also :— 


ll. 8 wera rij¢ yvwune tig Eavrov, ‘with his consent’; III. 68 
a rwv Ouyarépwy, ‘along with his daughters’ (in the disposal 


if property); V. 14 ue? yuwy wad Exparrer, ‘he again made 
ommon cause with us’ (F.); VIII. 30 of per’ éxeivou pbvrec, 
those who are sprung from the same stock as Ciron,’ 33 6 & 

’ éxelvou (sc. yéyovev), ‘while he (sc. the brother) is only 
orn of the same stock’ (F.); IX. 36 mer’ tuod yéveoGe, ‘ side 
ith me’; X. 5 mera rov ypnuarov, ‘together with her for- 
une, and pera tov KA‘jpou, ‘ along with the estate.’ 


usTayryvwokw. 
L15 ovSéy éxetvog peréyvw Tw werpaypnivwy éavT@. Recurs 
ithe extant speeches only Ant. 5. 91; And. 1. 140, 2. 6; 
ys. 2. 13, 19. 53; Isoc. 6. 46, 70; 12, 232 ; Dem. 18. 153, 21, 
09, and is absolute, ‘1 change my mind,’ in all cases. 
H 
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peraypagdw. 
IV. 13 rov 8% cupBaivovréc tort cal ypaupareiov adAayiva cat 
ravayria raic tov treOvewrog Siabhxae peraypadivar, ‘it is within 
the range of possibility that a will has been substituted or 
alterations made in a sense directly opposed to the wishes of 
the deceased ’ (F.).—Rare in the Orators: Isoc. 17. 32, 34, of 
altering a will; Dem. 21. 85 absol., of the archons, ‘to alter 
the record’; and Din. 1. 42, peréypaye wal pereoxebaZe ov 
vonuov, ‘he altered the wording, and changed the arrangement, 
of the law.’ 

peraclowpt. 


I. 29; VII. 9; VIII. 37; XI. 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 33, 35.—It is 
also found to t. in Lys. and Isoc., and 26 t. in Dem.; very 
rarely in the others, and not at all in Ant., Lyc., and Din, 
The constructions found are with dat. and gen., as XI. 35, én 
ov peradlowue TH Tad: TobTwy, ‘ because | refuse to share this 
estate with the boy’; with neither, as XI. 25 da ré Gv pera- 
Swoev wuodrdyour, ‘why should I agree to give a share’; with 
gen, only, as Isoc. 14. 13 ; with the acc. for the gen., as VIII. 
37 pépog moAAoorov TOUT@ peracicove. 


peraAauBavw. 


II. 31; III. 47; VII. 25; fr. 31 (9 F.). ‘To receive a share 
of’ in II. 31; simply ‘to receive’ in the others. It occurs 
3 t. in And. 1. 17, 33, [4.] 18; once in Ant. III. y 12, onc 
in Din., 1. 54; twice in Lys., 24. 21, 30. 19; 11 t. in Isoc. 
21 t. in Dem., once in Aesch. Occasionally it takes the gen 


(as Is. 2. 31 ef um peraAdtpovra rev éxeivou, ‘ receive a share i 
his property,’ Isoc. 1. 38, 5. 134, 12. 7), but the acc. is muci 
more usual. ‘To receive’ is the usual meaning, but ‘ to havé 
a part in,’ with the gen. The notion of change is occasionall 
present, as in Isoc. 12. 114 fv (wodireiav) avayxacbévre 


pereAGBouev. 
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perapéXce. 
1.19 (rotg piv yap aAXotg Kaxeivwv wv av dpyoBévreg roig 
dxstove aduchowotv barepov perapédrs), 48 (ovd? mwrore Lorepov 
wry pereuérnoe). 
petaréuTopat. 


118, 21; fr. 66 (18 F.).—All middle, the more usual voice, 
but there seems to be no difference in meaning. 


peTagépw. 
VIII. 38 rov wawwov perapépev ‘to remove my grandfather’s 


body.’ Note also pw. riv afiwow, ‘to alter the meaning,’ 
Aesch. 3. 220 (and elsewhere). 


péreore. 


V.46, 47; XI. 13, 21, 24, 33. Used by Isaeus with the dative 
ithe person having a share and the genitive of the thing 
shared (or a neuter, as XI. 21 pereival re Kal rH HrrnVeioy). 


peréxw. 

Ig; III. 37; VII. 20; IX. 30; X. 17.—II1. 9 peracyay row 
‘Bixou rig picOdcewe tov taidwy rev Nuxtov, ‘for he had become 
gart-lessee of the estate of the children of Nicias’; III. 37 
apa térrapag Yihpove uérecye Tig TOAEwE, ‘it was by a majority 
{four votes only that he kept his citizen rights’; VII. 20 
GEtarpwwy piv ovv Kal adepov Ypnudtwv 7d loov avtoig 6 vdmog 
Tagyxelv Siowary, ‘thus the law gives them an equal share of 
@@heir father’s and their brother’s estate’ (F.); IX. 30 iva 
euTéxot tig Kowwviag, ‘in order that he might become a 
member of this association’ (F.); X. 17 tva pa) ueracxwor rig 
wv Tarpo¢ atiulac. 

perolkiov, 
W*. 48 (not in F.) ‘the metic tax,’ of which Harp. says : "Ieatog 

iv rp car’ ’EAmaydpov cal Anuopavove vroonnualve, bre 6 pty 
ip (’ Spaypac éréXer werolxcov, ) O& yuvy &&’, cal Gre row viowv 
rhovvrog 1) uitnp OvK éTéARL, ut) TEAOVYTOS 0 eKxElvou av’TH érédet. 

H2 
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perovoia. 


XI. 22 ‘ participation.,—Also Aesch. 2. 152 ispwv al ragwr 
matpywy perovolq, ‘ my rights in the shrines and tombs of my 
fathers’ (Adams); and 9 t. in Dem., always sg. except 
21. 124 and always with gen. 


pérptog. 
I. 29 evvovorépove kal perpwrtipove, ‘more kindly. and more 
fairly disposed’; VII. 39 ra uérpia avaXioxe, ‘to be moderate 
in his expenditure,’ 40 ri xp rov pérprov roXirny ; ‘what is 
the duty of a fair-minded citizen?’ 


péxpt. 
VIII. 5 ob pay adda woddag 2Amidag Exw .. . méxpe ye Tod Ta 


Sixaca eiweiv Kal ad’tog apxdvtwe ipeiv, *... that I shall myself 
speak sufficiently well at least to state what those rights are’ 
(F.); XI. 2 avexioig mpo¢e marpdc péxpt aveyidyv aldwy, ‘to 
first cousins on the father’s side including their children’ 
(F.); XI. 11, 12 as XI. 2. 
pn. 

I. 10, 11, 13, 22, 44, 50; II. 10, 11, 13, 20 d¢s, 28, 29, 31, 33, 
36, 39, 41, 47 des; III. 3, 5,9, 12 ter, 21, 28, 31, 35, 43 (ex 
em. for ov«), 55, 56, 61 d2s, 64, 65, 66 d2s, 68, 72, 74, 75 dts, 77, 
76, 79; IV. 5, 11, 12 dis, 14, 23, 27, 20, 32; V. @, & 7. 188, 
20, 21, 22, 25 des, 32, 34, 37; VI. 1,4, 5, 7, 9 des, 12, 13, 22, 
37, 40, 44, < 47 >, 52 des, 53, 54, 56, 58, 50, 61, 62; VII. 3 fer, | 
12 ter, 16, 19, 20, 22, 24, 27, 30 S25, 36, 40, 43 J¢s; VIII. 1,5, 
9 bis, 10, 1, 17, 19, 20 dts, 24 bzs, 26, 31 dis, 32 bis, 34, 36, 37, 
38, 39, 42, 45; IX. 8, 9, 10 dts, 11, 12, 19, 33, 343 X. 1 des, 2, 
8, 10, 13, 15, 17, 18 dés, 19 dts, 20 bis, 21,23, 24, 25; XI. 2 dus, 
4, 5, 6, 12, 13 ds, 16, 19, 21, 25 der, 27, 29 bis, 30 bis, 31, 338 
39, 40, 48,< 49>, [50]; XII. 1; fr. 15, 29 dzs, 30 der, (6, 1, 
2 F.). 

Approximately 95 cases are in conditional sentences, 50 
are due to an infinitive, and 20 are in final clauses. There 
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are 3 in relative clauses implying a condition or generality 
(III. 35, LV. 27, VI. 61), 3 ‘ pleonastic’ (II. 28, VI. 37, X. 10), 
7‘generic’ (III. 12, IV. 12, VI. 1, VII. 12, 40, IX. 19, XI. 
29), 4 after verbs expressing fear (I. 10, V. 22, VIII. 34, 37), 
and twice = ‘lest’ (VI. 5, XI. 48). For uy ov see VII. 3, 
VIII. 19; for ob wh, VIIT. 24; for ui dri, X. 1, XI. 30; and 
for 6mwe py with fut. ind., XI. 5. 


pndaud Bev. 


II]. 63 row pw. pndiy yévee mpvotjxovra Tippy, ‘Who was an 
entire stranger in blood to Pyrrhus’—(F.)—S.-J. quotes only 
Xen. Cyr. 8. 7. 14, Pl. Phaedo 70 E, and Dem. 21. 148. It 
occurs also in Isoc. 6. 70 ei... PonOelac wu. rvyydvomer, in Pl. 
Phaedo 77 D., and in Pl. Menex. 244 D. In Dem. 21. 148 
andéva wt. is used of Midias and means ‘a mere nobody and 
son of nobody.’ 


pndapwe. 


IV. 12 ‘by no means,’ ‘ not at all,’ ‘far from.’— Recurs in the 
Orators 4 t. in Lysias, twice in Isoc., once in Aesch., and 27 t. 
in Dem. 


pndé. 


1, 25, 26, 33, 51; II. 39; III. 51; IV. 15; VI. 12, 38, 47, 59; 
VII. 22 des; VIII. 45; IX. 12 dts, X. 10, 23 dts; XI. 12, 13, 
© 14 dzs, 19. 

Almost always to be translated ‘not even.’ In II. 39 
‘and... not’; 1V. 15 und? rd maparay, ‘not at all’; VI. 47 
‘neither ... nor ...,’ with the first und? omitted ; VII. 22 each 
undé is ‘or’ on account of the preceding yf, and so also in 
B VIII. 45, IX. 12 ds, X. 10, XI. 13. In XI. 14 pnde.. . und 
...is ‘neither...nor...’ In II. 43 und’ ig’ veg = bd undevog, 
and so also IX. 15, 21, 29 (underwrore), and fr. 15 (6 F.) (as 


II. 43). 
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unosic. 
I. 5, 11, 29, 48; II. 20, 27, 43; III. 9, 28, 36, 47, 62, 63 dis, 
74; IV. 5 des, 11, 12, 14, 19 des; V. 16; VI. 12, 38, 39 dis; 
VII. 3, 16, 22, 33, 39, 40 des; VIII. 3, 4, 31, 32 des, 39 dis; 
IX. 10, 12 dzs, 15, 16, 19, 21, 27, 29, 35 dts; X. 2, 16; XI. 4, 
II, 12, 19, 25, 26, 30, 33, 38, 39, 47 dts, 50; XII. 3; fr. 15 
(6 F.), 66 (18 F.).—Few of these deserve special notice: 
perhaps I. 11 rove pndiy abrov hdunxdrag, ‘seeing that we had 
not injured him in any way,’ as IX. 14; II. 43 pndevdg akue, 
‘ good-for-nothing,’ as VII. 33; in LX. 15, 21, fr. 15, separated 
into two words. 

pnodtrw. 
XI. 19 eedéyyw S& rovrov pm. cal rhuspov Eyovr’ simeiy, x.7.d,, 
‘and since I can prove that my opponent even at the present 
time cannot state, etc.’ (F.).—The same combination recurs in 
the Orators in Dem. 18. 190, 23. 211, 31. 13; mw. without 
thuepov in Aesch. 1. 134; Dem. 26. 21, 57. 6. 


pnderwmore. 
IX. 29 ‘ never.’ 

pndérepoc. 
I. 49; IV. 1; VII. 29; VIII. 36. 


pny, ‘month.’ 


II. 7 devrépw pnvi 7} rpiry, ‘a month or two later’; III. 57 row 
Merayerviwvog pnvog tépvorv, ‘in the month of Metageitmon 
(Aug.-Sept.) last year’; V. 31 év ry Matuaxrnpiom pnvi, ‘in 
the month of Maemacterion (Oct.-Nov.)’; VII. 14 éreAcirnoe 
voonoag tov eEeAOdvrog évtavrov unvog Marpaxtrnpiwvog, ‘ he fell 
ill and died in the month of Maemacterion of last year.’ 


piv. 
aAXa piv : see under adAa. 


i piv: 11. 32 cat ravra dudcat hvayKxacay jag auporépoug mpo¢ 


ry Bwuy i wiv womonv; V.1 kat tyyuntag Kataorhoavtog 5 
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yy Wapadwoew juiv ravra ra péipyn avaugioPyrntra; V. 33 
ipxwaavrec Huag ih pajy éupevetv ol¢ avrol yvotev ; VII. 16 ére- 
nlévac wiotiy xara Tov isowy h phy && aoriic sioayev; VIII. 19 
wooac ... h unv & aoric Kal éyyunring yuvatkdg elodyev; IX. 
19 row O& mi) yevouévwn mloriw dev emBeivar H Hy eidévac 
yvoueva; XII. 9 Spxov dudca éwi rov siarrnrov éBovAero éni 
MAgevio (‘in the sanctuary of Delphinian Apollo’) § phy 
rovrovt Ev@idnroy elvar 2 abriig cal Tov iuerepov tarpdc, tbid. 
BobrAcrae Gudcar H pv Ev@idnroy rovrovi tov elvac avrov 2 
trig yuvacxdc, XII. 10 Eromog 8 siui oudca i} pv Ev@idnrov 
rourovt adeAgor elvar Ewavrod. 

ai wiv: VII. 35, 39, 41; XII. 6. 8. ‘ Furthermore’ (always at 
the beginning of its sentence). 

ow piv adAa: VIII. 5, 30; fr. 75 (22 F.): ‘ however,’ ‘ never- 
theless.’ 

w uny: X. 2 (‘however’). 


pnw. 
V. 13 rode 8 wirw EaAwKdrag Tov paptipwy ageivas, ‘ to let off 
such witnesses as had not yet been convicted’: generic. 


pre... pre. 


49; Il. 46; III. 28; IV. 23; VI. 39, 47; VII. 29; VIII. 
20; X. 13; XI. 26, 34; fr. 112 (28 F.).—It is found once 
only in F. 112; three times in VI. 39 and VIII. 20; four 
times in XI. 34; five times in XI. 26. 


(To be continued.) 


W. A. GOLIGHER. 





THE ROMAN STAGE CURTAIN. 


Tue drop-curtain was perhaps the most notable Roman 
contribution to stage technique. When was it introduced, 
and why? What was the relation of the aulaeum to the 
siparium, and how were they operated? 

With the curtain as a form of decoration or scenery 
(waparétacua) the Greeks of classical times may have 
been acquainted. Furthermore, the occasional use of a 
small portable curtain to conceal part of the stage, an 
unwanted door in the background, etc., is so obvious a 
device that it seems hazardous to deny it to the Greeks 
altogether. For the use by the Greeks of a large drop- 
curtain, concealing the whole of the stage, there is no 
evidence ; indeed the development of Greek stage technique, 
especially in its later forms, as illustrated by our extant 
plays, seems to postulate a stage permanently open to view. 
The Latin adaptations by Plautus and Terence also read as 
if designed for a curtainless stage. The characters are 
brought on at the beginning and taken off at the end ina 
way which implies that opening or closing tableaux were 
impossible. An isolated passage such as Capt. 1, 


hos quos uidetis stare hic captiuos duos, 


cannot outweigh the evidence of the plays as a whole. 
Still less was a curtain available within the course of a 
play; “hence objects no longer wanted have to be removed 
under the eyes of the spectators, whether without or with 
apology. Just as from Hamlet’s remark : 


I'll lug the guts into the neighbour room, 


we infer the absence of a drop-curtain in Elizabethan 
times, so when Lysimachus suggests that the dishes left 
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by the cook in front of the door should be taken inside, 
adding the lame remark that they will supplement the 
family meal (Merc. 800-2), we clearly see the embarrass- 
ment to which the dramatist was put by the absence of a 
curtain on the Greek and Roman stages. 

The aulaeum is said by Donatus (de com. 12. 3) to have 
been introduced in 133 B.c. (aulaea quoque in scaena 
intexta sternuntur, quod pictus ornatus ex Attalica regia 
Romam usque perlatus est; pro quibus siparia aetas pos- 
terior accepit); cf. Varro de uit. pop. Rom., Serv. ad 
Aen. 1. 697. These passages seem to mean that em- 
broidered curtains were among the luxuries introduced 
from Attalus’ palace, along with chlamides, pallae, plagae, 
uasa aurea; the use of the aulaeum on the stage, at least 
in the form of a drop-curtain, was probably a Roman 
invention, which must have been subsequent to 133 B.c. 
It is first mentioned by Cicero, pro Cael. 65 (568B.c.); 
he speaks of it as rising at the end of a mime. Our most 
detailed picture of the rising of the aulaeum is supplied 
by Ovid (Met. x. 111-4), who shows that the curtain rose 
smoothly, and that only when it was fully raised did the 
figures embroidered on it become completely visible; they 
then seemed to be standing on the edge of the stage. 
Similarly Virgil (Georg. iii. 25) refers to the “embroidered 
Britons lifting the aulaea.” Clearly the curtain was 
raised to conceal the stage; and Phaedrus, who lived about 
this time, describes the lowering of the curtain (aulaeo 
misso) at the beginning of a pantomime. From Horace 
(Ep. 11. i. 189) we learn that the aulaeum was “kept down” 
throughout an elaborate stage display, lasting for four 
hours or more, and that to wait for the aulaeum is to wait 
for the end of the play (A.P. 154). 

We have seen that the drop-curtain had been introduced 
to the Roman stage by the year 56 B.c. at latest. Why it 
was introduced is further indicated by Cicero in the passage 
referred to. He is contrasting a regular, artistically 
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constructed play with a mime, which comes to an abrupt 
halt at a given signal: mimi ergo iam exitus, non fabulae: 
in quo cum clausula non inuenitur, fugit aliquis e manibus, 
dein scabilla concrepant, aulaeum tollitur. In a regular 
play the spectators receive ample warning that the play is 
coming to an end, even before the final “plaudite”; but it 
was precisely because of the formless nature of the mime 
that its conclusion had to be marked by some external 
device—and the device used, according to Cicero, was the 
drop-curtain. The vogue of the mime and of similar 
performances may, therefore, explain the introduction of 
the drop-curtain itself. 

Early in the first century B.c. we notice certain new 
features in Roman dramatic composition and _ theatrical 
production. Theatrical performances tend to become at 
once more splendid in display and more trivial in content; 
the supply of new literary plays for the stage dries up, the 
writing of literary plays now becomes a private amusement 
for noble dilettanti, and the stage is given over to farce 
and display, with the occasional revival of an old play. 
We hear that Sulla was fond of the company of pipo 
and yeAwromot, that he wrote farces in Latin, and that 
Pomponius and Novius, writers of Atellane farces, were 
active about his time (Plut. Sulla 2; Athen. vi. 78). The 
introduction of painted scenery in 99 B.c. (Val. Max. 11. 4) 
may also have helped to make the use of a front-curtain 
desirable. Of course, once introduced, the drop-curtain 
would have been used not only for mimes, but also for 
regular drama; indeed, as we shall see, Cicero gives some 
evidenee on this point. 

In our modern theatres the curtain is drawn up towards 
the roof to leave the stage visible, and lowered so as to 
touch the stage at the end of the performance. Though 
the earliest drop-curtains in the post-Renaissance theatres 
appear to have worked in the opposite way, the convenience 
of the modern arrangement is obvious. The Roman 
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method of working the aulaeum clearly raises two 
problems—how to prevent the curtain, when lowered, from 
} encumbering the stage, and how to raise and lower it at 
all when, as is generally supposed, there was nothing over- 
§ head to which ropes could be attached. When we find in 
the remains of Roman theatres traces of a recess under the 
stage floor, near the front of the stage and running its full 
length, we seem to have the answer to the problem of 
where the curtain was housed during the performance. 
Indeed we have some evidence that this “curtain-slot” lent 
itself to other purposes, such as the emergence of “ghosts” 
from the under-world; it was from here that Catienus 
appeared to address his famous “ Mater, te appello” to the 
deaf ears of his drunken fellow-actor Fufius in a revival 
of the Iliona of Pacuvius; cf. Cic. Sest. 126: emergebat 
subito, cum sub tabulas subrepserat, ut “Mater, te appello” 
dicturus uideretur, and the scholiast : in eo est argumentum 
ita dispositum ut Polydori umbra secundum consuetudinem 
scaenicorum ab inferiore aulae(i) parte procedat. The 
operation of the curtain is thought to be connected with 
the row of holes sometimes found in the floor of the 
curtain-slot. Mazois suggested that a hollow post reached 
from the bottom of each hole to the level of the stage, 
while a narrower post could be made to slide down into 
the larger post or (by means of a rope attached to the 
bottom of the inner post and the top of the outer post) 
to project above stage level, raising the curtain with it. 
By this means it would be possible for someone in one 
of the wings to raise or lower the curtain by pulling a rope 
or releasing it, even though there was nothing overhead 
to which pulleys could be attached. For simplicity’s sake 
Iam giving Mazois’ theory (so far as I understand it) in 
the form accepted by Fiechter (Baugesch. Entwick. des ant. 
Theat.), namely, that there were only two sections in each 
post. Fiechter reproduces Mazois’ sketch (fig. 119). I 
do not feel competent to discuss the archeological evidence, 
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and am willing to accept the view that the holes were 
designed for narrower posts inside larger ones. Nor do I 
feel able to say whether the engineering problem involved 
in raising the huge curtain by this means could be solved 
by the Romans. Since the posts must have risen above 
the stage when the curtain which they supported was raised, 
and since it is hard to suppose that when the curtain was 
lowered the posts were still left standing above the stage, 
thereby interfering with the spectators’ view, we seem 
driven to accept the theory of telescoping sections. I still 
have two difficulties. First, is it not hard to believe that 
the Romans passed straight from the curtainless stage to 
this elaborate method of working the drop-curtain? 
Would it not be easier to imagine that the aulaeum was 
at first operated in some simpler and more obvious way? 
Second, if we find evidence that the working of the drop- 
curtain in the later empire cannot be explained on Mazois’ 
theory, are we not bound to consider the whole matter 
afresh? 

Leaving the aulaeum for the moment, I turn to the 
other form of stage-curtain, the siparium. The word is a 
variant of supparum, a topsail, or woman’s upper garment. 

The siparium is nowhere described as being raised or 
lowered; Apuleius twice refers to its being folded up. 
It must have already been in common use in Cicero’s time, 
as is shown by his phrase post siparium, “behind the 
scenes,” in contrast to in exostra, “in full view” (de prou. 
cons. 14). Donatus (l.c.), after observing that the aulaeum 
had been superseded on the stage by the siparium, defines 
this as a mimicum (v.l. minutum) uelum quod populo 
obsistit dum fabularum actus commutantur. Festus 
remarks: siparium, quo in scenis mimi utuntur, dictum 
ait Verrius a uelamento, quod uocetur alias aulaeum. 


— 66 


Seneca (dial. 1x. xi. 8) uses siparium = “mime” in contrast 
— 66 


to cothurnus = “tragedy.” Juvenal (viii. 185) speaks of 
a bankrupt noble hiring his voice out to the siparium as 
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an actor in the Phasma of Catullus (a mime-writer), and 
the scholiast adds siparium uelum est sub quo latent 
paradoxi cum in scaenam prodeunt, aut ostium mimi. 
This last remark is perhaps the most illuminating. The 
siparium appears to have been a portable screen behind 
which jesters could hide when waiting their turn to appear 
(perhaps shown in Dieterich’s Pulcinella, pl. 2). It served 
the mime-actors both as front-curtain and as back-scene. 
They could set it up where they chose; they stood behind 
it until each actor’s turn came to appear, when he made his 
way through a parting in the middle of the curtain and so 
displayed himself to the audience. In the performance this 
parting would serve as the house-door, the need for which 
is seen in the Oxyrhynchus mime. When the mimes gained 
access to the theatre they would still bring their siparium 
with them. Diomedes gives as an alternative explanation 
of the term planipes the fact that the mimes had at one 
time stood not on the high stage, but down in the 
orchestra, where they used to set up their instrumenta and 
give their performance. What can the instrumenta have 
been except the siparium? Festus says of the mimes: 
solebant (enim saltare) in orchestra dum (in scaena actus 
fa)bulae componerentur. In the Roman theatre, since the 
orchestra was occupied by the chairs of the senators, the 
mimi, like all other performers, must have appeared on 
the stage, as is shown by Cicero’s statement that at the end. 
of their performance the aulaeum was raised. Even on 
the Roman stage, however, the traditional siparium might 
still have been useful. We must picture the mime, when 
performed in the Roman theatre, as an interlude between 
other performances (embolium) or an after-piece (exo- 
dium); if the performers had appeared from the same 
house-doors and acted against the same background as the 
players in the drama which had just been staged, the 
dramatic illusion might have been disturbed. We may 
perhaps conjecture that, when the aulaeum was raised at 
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the end of the play, behind it the mimi set up their siparium 
and waited for the aulaeum to be lowered again. However 
we conceive the matter, it is clear from the evidence of 
Cicero and Juvenal that the aulaeum and siparium were 
both in use in their times. 5 

For the use of the aulaeum and siparium together we 
have evidence in Apuleius, Met. x. 29. Lucius, the Ass, is 
waiting his turn to appear on the stage of the theatre at 
Corinth; meanwhile he seizes the chance to crop the grass 
as he peers in at the open door. Presumably he is 
standing in the parodos, and thus commands a view of the 
stage and the orchestra. As a curtain-raiser boys and girls 
give a Pyrrhic dance; then the trumpet sounds, and aulaeo 
subducto et complicitis siparis scaena disponitur. Butler 
translates: “the great curtain fell away, the lesser curtains 
were drawn back, and the stage was arrayed before our 
eyes.” This translation gives a clear picture; the pre- 
liminary dance must have taken place in the orchestra; 
then the curtains are withdrawn, and the spectators see a 
most elaborate scene on the stage (“there was a mountain 
of wood,” etc.). Bulle (Untersuchungen an_ griech. 
Theat., p. 285, 1) takes a similar view, translating subducto 
as “nach unten gezogen.” The trouble is that subducere 
nowhere means “lower” : it can, and frequently does, mean 
“raise” (for which meaning Georges quotes this very 
passage). Fiechter (op. cit., p. 120) understands Apuleius 
to mean that the aulaeum was raised to conceal the stage, 
the siparia being folded together for the same reason; then, 
behind the curtains, the new scene is built up; unfortunately 
Apuleius has forgotten to tell us that, when the new scene is 
ready, the aulaeum is lowered again to reveal it. This 
view at least does justice to subducto. But would the 
audience have sat patiently, gazing at the aulaeum, while 
so elaborate a scene was being prepared behind it? In 
Met. i. 8, aulaeum tragicum dimoueto et siparium scaenicum 
complicato, the effect of folding the siparia is evidently to 
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reveal something, not to conceal it; therefore, in the 
present passage, complicitis siparis must mean that the 
siparia were folded together so as to reveal the stage, and 
aulaeo subducto is part of the same process. A more 
plausible translation would be “the aulaeum was removed,” 
this being a possible sense of subducere; but if the process 
referred to is really the lowering of the curtain, subducere, 
which frequently means “lift,” would be an unfortunate 
word to choose; and if Apuleius’ meaning is that the 
aulaeum is carried away altogether, we have to suppose that 
the method of operating it as a drop-curtain had been 
abandoned in the second century. Fiechter, indeed, 
though taking the aulaeum here to be a drop-curtain, 
worked in the classical method, believes for quite other 
reasons that the classical method of working it was altered 
in the second century. In three theatres of this period (at 
Dugga, Timgad and Athens) there are postholes, but there 
is no trace of a curtain-slot; he, therefore, thinks that 
from this time on the curtain was attached on the morning 
of the performance to the movable posts and taken away 
again at the conclusion of the performance. If we try to 
apply such a suggestion to the present instance, we have 
to suppose either that the aulaeum rose and fell between 
the various items of the day’s programme; and when it fell, 
as there was no longer any curtain-slot, it must have 
remained heaped on the stage while the posts disappeared 
underground (a view which does not solve the difficulty 
presented by subducto, and adds the complication that the 
curtain is left lying on the stage during the main per- 
formance), or that the aulaeum is no longer used as a 
drop-curtain at all. But we have three references to the 
rising or falling of the aulaeum from the fourth century. 
Two come from Ammianus Marcellinus: (a) xvi. 6. 3, 
Dorus euanuit et Verissimus ilico tacuit uelut aulaeo 
deposito (where the lowering of the curtain marks the end 
of the performance); (b) xxviii. 6. 29: ut ne quid cothurni 
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terribilis fabulae relinquerent intentatum, hoc quoque post 
depositum accessit aulaeum (where, again, the lowering of 
the curtain marks the end of the tragedy, after which comes. 
the exodium). The third passage refers to the raising of 
the curtain. Donatus (Eun. praef. 1. 5) tells us that 
Terence avoids pauses between the acts, ne ante aulaca 
sublata fastidiosus spectator exsurgeret, “lest the spectator 
should grow weary and leave his seat before the curtain 
rose” (at the beginning of the next act, presumably). 
Incidentally, these passages suggest that the statement 
already quoted from Donatus to the effect that the aulaeum 
had been superseded by the siparium can scarcely have been 
universally true. 

A drop-curtain was, then, known to Ammianus. 
Marcellinus and to Donatus, and it worked just like our 
modern curtain, being raised at the opening of the per- 
formance and lowered at the end. The Thesaurus takes 
this view of the passages in Marcellinus. The passages in 
Donatus and Apuleius can be explained, I think, only in 
this way. All our literary references to the drop-curtain 
subsequent to the age of Tiberius point, therefore, to its. 
having worked in the reverse way to that which was known 
to Cicero, Virgil, Ovid and Phaedrus. It must now have 
been kept up during the performance in such a way as not 
to obstruct the view. But, according to Mazois’ theory, 
the curtain could not have been raised higher than the top 
of the inmost poles, and to lift both curtain and poles out 
of sight would be impossible. So far as I know, the 
archeologists are not aware of this new problem, and 
conseqtfently have no solution to offer. 

To keep a drop-curtain raised so that it does not obstruct 
the view of the stage necessitates the existence of some 
fixed object above the stage to which ropes can be attached. 
That ropes were used for drawing up other objects above 
the heads of the spectators is shown by Plutarch, Sulla 11, 
where we hear of a figure of Victory being made to soar 
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aloft in the theatre at Pergamum. Juvenal (iv. 122) speaks 
of boys being hoisted to the awnings spread high above the 
spectators’ heads : 


et pegma et pueros inde ad uelaria raptos. 


The drop-curtain of the later period, at least, must have 
been drawn up to something. One might conjecture that 
permanent posts were erected, one at each end of the stage, 
perhaps concealed in the wings. Another possibility is 
that the curtain was drawn up towards the stage roof. 
But if we grant this for the later period, may we not grant 
it for the earlier period as well? Fiechter thinks that the 
stage roof of the uncovered theatres is a vestige of the 
roof which covered the entire building in the theatrum 
tectum; he also believes that the theatrum tectum in 
Pompeii dates from 80B.c. The need to protect the stage 
with a permanent roof goes well with the other develop- 
ments (such as the introduction of painted scenery) which 
took place early in the first century. Once given a stage 
roof, whether high or low, the idea of a drop-curtain seems 
obvious. No doubt experiments were made, as in modern 
times; the first plan, apparently, was to raise the curtain to 
conceal the stage and to lower it into a recess to reveal the 
stage. I suggest that the telescoping posts were a develop- 
ment of this first plan; they were designed not to supply 
the power which raised the curtain, but to ensure that it 
rose evenly, and perhaps to take some of the weight. 
There must have been some simple locking device which 
would hold the posts rigid when they were fully extended 
and which could be released when it was desired to lower 
the curtain again. In other words, the system of 
telescoping posts was merely supplementary to the essential 
and common-sense principle that the curtain was raised 
and lowered by ropes attached to some fixed object, which 
was at least as high as the top of the fully raised curtain 


itself. 
I 
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We have seen reason to believe that at some time 
between the life of Phaedrus and that of Apuleius the new 
system came in of operating the curtain as in the modern 
theatre. The top of the curtain must now have been 
permanently raised; the bottom was drawn up to it to 
reveal the stage and let fall to conceal the stage. The 
telescoping posts and the curtain-slot were thus made 
useless; and in fact Fiechter finds (p. 123) that in the 
second century the curtain-slot disappears. We need not, 
however, suppose that the change of system occurred 
everywhere at the same time; much must have depended 
on local circumstances, on the size of the theatre, the nature 
of performance for which it was mainly designed, etc. 
At Verulamium the post-holes appear to have been filled 
up at an early period, while the curtain-slot remained in 
use. May we not suspect that each theatre had, at any 
given period, its own method of working its curtain? 

Apuleius twice speaks of the aulaeum and the siparium 
being used together for the purpose of concealing the stage; 
when the aulaeum rises to reveal the stage, the siparia are 
folded together for the same purpose. The siparia in these 
references can scarcely have been the portable screens 
used by the mimes. Butler is perhaps right in translating 
complicitis siparis as “the lesser curtains were drawn 
back” ; the picture appears to be that whereas the aulaeum 
concealed the stage as a whole, the siparia were hung in 
the wings. When we roll up a window-blind and fold back 
the side-curtains we are performing a somewhat similar 
operation. Such siparia would be particularly useful if 
the atflaeum did not reach quite from end to end of the 
stage. It may be worth adding that at Dugga, where no 
trace of the curtain-slot has been discovered, an inscription 
records the presence of siparia: scaenam cum siparis et 
ornamentis omnibus et... The mention of osfpapor in 
an inscription at Ephesus also suggests that the term 
siparia may sometimes have been used of a more permanent 
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form of stage equipment than the portable screens of the 
mime-actors. We must not forget Festus’ remark that 
Verrius identified the siparium with the aulaeum. When 
Donatus tells us that the aulaeum has in his day been 
superseded by the siparium he appears to be referring to 
the performance of Terence’s comedies. We have reason 
to believe that any such performances in the late empire 
were strongly influenced by the mime; thus we are told by 
Donatus that actresses were now employed for female 
parts. So the influence of the mime may have helped to 
bring back the siparium into favour, and it is well to recall 
the frequent indication of small curtains in the illustrations 
to the manuscripts of Terence. As ancient civilization 
gradually crumbled and the great theatres fell into decay, 
the very simplicity of the equipment needed by the mime 
was one of the reasons which enabled it to outlast higher 
forms of drama, and so the elaborate drop-curtain was 
superseded by the portable siparium. 


W. BEARE. 





WALLS OF BRASS IN LITERATURE. 


at pueri ludentes ‘‘rex eris’’ avunt 
**3i recte facies.’’ hic murus aeneus esto: 
nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa. 


Horace, Epistles 1, i. 59 sqq. 


Waat is the murus aeneus? And what is the game which 
the boys are playing? It is the purpose of this note to 
suggest that these are related problems, that Horace has 
in mind a legendary wall of brass as well as the meta- 
phorical rampart of the soul, and that the werds murus 
aeneus may be taken with direct reference to what precedes 
as well as to what follows. 

In two other "passages Horace alludes to walls of 
bronze: Troy is girdled with Apollo’s murus aeneus 
(Odes 111, iii. 65), and Danaé is immured in a turris 
aenea (Odes 111, xvi. 1). At all three places the com- 
mentators weaken the force of aeneus, and interpret it as 
meaning “strong, hard, and durable,” assuming that a 
bronze tower need no more be of bronze than an ivory 
tower need be of ivory. Yet such a metaphorical use of 
aeneus would be very bold; and there can, in fact, be little 
doubt that Horace is thinking of a wall and a tower built 
of bronze or plated with it. 

Homer twice speaks of brazen walls: they adorn 
Alcinous’ palace, and they encircle Aeolus’ floating island. 


Ovid, it is true, believes that Danaé’s tower is of stone. Op. 
Amores II, xix. 27, si mumquam Danaen habuisset aenea turris, with 
Ill, viii, 32, aerati postes, ferrea turris erat, and II, iv. 21, in thalamum 
Danae ferro saxoque perennem. But Propertius (11, xx. 12 and 11, xxxii. 
59) seems, like Horace, to have regarded Danaé’s tower as built of 
bronze. See Kieszling-Heinze’s note on Odes Il, xvi. 1 (though even 
they misinterpret Odes 111, iii. 65 by referring to their note on Odes I, 
xxxiii, 11). 
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Hesiod mentions a fence of bronze around Tartarus. The 
walls of Atlantis in Plato’s Critias are sheathed in bronze. 
The familiarity of these ideas is sufficiently shown in the 
striking phrase which Aeschines quotes from his opponent’s 
speech :— xadAxoig «al adauavrivere relyeotv (7p ouppayla)*. 
In these passages of Homer, Hesiod, and Plato we are in 
the realms of fancy, and not far from fairyland. The 
writers are thinking in part of the indestructibility of 
bronze, from which traditionally the firmament of heaven 
and the threshold of hell were made.* But they are 
thinking also of its magical potency, for bronze, like gold 
and iron, is closely associated with magical practices—a 
fact which, perhaps, in part reflects the bewilderment felt 
by stone-age man in face of an enemy fighting with metal 
weapons. The magic of the bronze would enhance the 
magic of the circle made by the ring wall, and would 
constitute an impenetrable defence. Now the walls of 
Troy were built by Poseidon and Apollo tw’ appnxrog rédig 
in. They were a “sacred diadem” (iepad xpideuva) which 
the Greeks sought to loose (Avev) by supernatural no less 
than natural means. Catullus reflects the same idea when 
he speaks of Troy’s walls as Neptunia vincla, and uses the 
verb solvere.* Horace goes a stage further, and describes 

* Odyssey vil, 86 (Alcinous’ palace may have been built, as it was 
certainly furnished, by Hephaestus, whose own house was of bronze 
(iad xvill, 371)), x, 4. Hesiod, Theogony 726. Plato, Critias 116b. 
Aeschines, In Ctesiph. § 84. 

*Tliad xvii, 425, vi, 15. It is well known that the firmament, 
which is of bronze in the Iliad, is of iron in the Odyssey. So too the 
wall of Tartarus, which is of bronze in Hesiod (loc. cit.), is of iron 
in Vergil, Aeneid vi, 554, 630-631; Danaé’s tower is ferrata domus to 
Propertius, ferrea turris to Ovid (n. 1). When, however, Plato, Laws 
VI, 778 d, speaks of yadx& Kal o:dnpa& re(xn he was not alluding to walls 
of brass in the sense in which we are concerned with them, but is 
echoing the Greek commonplace that the true walls of a city are its 
warriors. 

‘For the magic potency of bronze see A. B, Cook in J.H.S, xxii 


(1902), pp. 5sqq. For the impregnable ring-wall see E. Reiss in 
A.J.Ph, xlvi (1925), pp. 222sqqg. Cp. in general W. F. J. Knight, 
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these magic and impregnable defences as forged of the 
magic and impermeable metal bronze. So, too, Danaé is 
imprisoned in the tower of bronze to protect her against 
the approaches of a supernatural power: but in her case 
the magic of bronze is overcome by the still more potent 
magic of gold. 

In Horace, Epistles 1, i. 60, the murus aeneus might 
be taken as meaning merely an insurmountable wall, 
corresponding to the adapavrivoy reixog Tie Yuyin¢g of Lucian 
(De Calumnia, § 20). The adjective aeneus will then recall 
the magical brazen walls of legend in the same way as 
Lucian’s poetic epithet ddaudvriwov suggests a super- 
naturally strong bulwark. But the whole passage gains 
in point if we regard the murus aeneus as bearing also on 
the boys’ game. From the context it is clear that the game 
was commonly played in aristocratic circles (1. 64), and that 
it was of some difficulty. It was accompanied by the 
jingling refrain (nenia) preserved in full by Isidore of 
Seville (Origines 1x, iii. 4), rex eris, st recte facias: 
si non facias, non eris, and the players will have been 
young children for a singing game to appeal to them 
If the murus aeneus had a part in this game, it must have 
been the goal or base which had to be reached or touched 
for the players to be safe.° It is tempting to hazard the 
further hypothesis that here the murus aeneus means 
specifically the wall of Troy, and that this game stands 


Vergil’s Troy, pp. 116 sqqg. and notes: he has shown that the Trojan 
horse was meant to overcome the magic of the city’s defences, though 
I cannot follow him in the details of his argument. Iliad xx1, 446-447 
(Apollo is often represented as also building the walls), xvi, 100. 
Catullus LxIv, 368. 

5Cp. English tig, Italian toccaferro, and the German children’s 
game with the burden beginning: Dreimal eiserne Stangen, wer nicht 
lauft wird gefangen . .. The basic idea behind such games is 
apotropaic—contact with a magic metal confers safety from an evil 
pursuing spirit. See H. Bett, Nursery Rhymes and Tales, pp. 41 sqq. 
Note also yaAnj mia ‘blind man’s buff.’’ 
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in the same relation to the /usus Troiae as does a child 
playing at soldiers to its elder brother serving in the army.°® 

It remains to trace the tradition of the magic wall of 
brass in English literature. Spenser (The Faerie Queene, 
111, ili. 10) first tells how 


“. . a little while 
Before that Merlin dyde, he did intend 
A brasen wall in compas to compile 
About Cairmardin, and did it commend 
Unto these Sprights to bring to perfect end.” 


The story is repeated by Drayton (The Poly-Olbion, tv, 
p. 62 (ed. of 1622)), who describes 


“How Merlin by his skill and Magiques wondrous might, 
From Ireland hither brought the Stonendge in a night: 

And for Carmarden’s sake would faine have brought to passe 
About it to have built a wall of solid Brasse.” 


Still more striking is the Elizabethan story-book, entitled 
The Famous Historie of Fryer Bacon,’ in which the hero 
“made a Brasen head to speake, by the which hee would 
have walled England about with Brasse.” From this tale 
comes Faustus’ boast in Marlowe’s play (1. 116): “T’'ll 
have them wall all Germany with brass.” On it also is 
based Greene’s The Honorable Historie of Frier Bacon 
and Frier Bungay, in which the most remarkable passages 
are (229 sqq.) :— 


“And I will strengthen England by my skill, 
That if the Caesars livd and raignd in Rome 
With all the legions Europe doth containe, 

They should not touch a grasse of English ground : 


‘The lusus Troiae had a religious significance and was connected 
with foundation ceremonies. Cp. Aeneid v. 597 (note cingeret). See 
K. Schneider in P.W.R.E, s.v. An interesting but fanciful treatment 
will be found in W. F. J. Knight’s Cumaean Gates, pp. 84 sqq. 

* Conveniently accessible in J. Churton Collins’ edition of Greene, 
Vol. 11, pp. 6 sqg. . 
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The worke that Ninus reard at Babylon. 

The brazen walles framde by Semiramis, 

Carved out like to the portall of the sunne, 

Shall not be such as rings the English strond.. . 


and later (1632 sqq.): 


“Tf thou hadst watcht and wakte the sleepie frier 
The Brazen head had uttered Aphorismes 
And England had been circled round with brass.” 


It is highly probable that Horace’s murus aeneus was the 
source from which the story of the brazen walls of 
Carmarthen and of the brazen walls of England ultimately 
sprang.® 


5’Cp. Marlowe, The Jew of Malta, 630-631 :— 


** *twould have moved your heart 
Tho countermin’d with walls of brasse, to love.’’ 


This, as A. W. Ward, Old English Drama, vii. n. 2, observes, clearly 
derives from Danaé’s turris aenea. 


I am indebted to my colleagues, Professor W. B. Stanford and 


Professor H. O. White, for assistance in gathering material for this 
discussion. 


D. E. W. WORMELL. 
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Introductory.—The Dublin Election. 


THE facts of the Dublin parliamentary election of 1713, 
as far as they can be disentangled from a mass of con- 
tradictory allegations and recriminations, seem to be as 
follows. The Sheriffs, Thomas Bradshaw and Edward 
Surdevill, gave notice on October 24th, that they would 
start the polling on the 3rd of November at the Tholsel; 
beginning each day at 12 noon, they would accept 
votes according to corporations in order of seniority.’ 
On the 3rd of November the Tory candidates, Sir William 
Fownes’? and Martin Tucker,® making their way with 


difficulty into the Tholsel, protested against the arrange- 
ments. The Tholsel, they urged, was quite unsuitable; 
the usual place of voting was the Blue Coat Hospital. 
Polling by corporations, moreover, would give their 


taFor Part I (text of French’s notes), see Hermathena No. Lvu, 
pp. 25-38. 

*The Tories issued at once, in reply to the Sheriffs’ notice, a paper 
entitled Observations on the Paper publish’d by the Sheriffs of the City 
of Dublin, relating to the Time, Place and Manner of Polling in the 
ensuing Election (R.I.A., Haliday Tracts, Box 154, 15). 

* For a sketch of Fownes’s career, see Gilbert, History of the City 
of Dublin, ii 317-319. He had been Sheriff in 1697, and Mayor in 
1708. He did financial business of various kinds; his Whig opponents 
charged him with sharp practice in discounting the debentures of the 
Inniskillingers (The Inniskillingers Complaint against Sir William 
Fownes for detaining their Pay, 1713). He had a lease from the College 
of the grounds near Trinity Hall (Reg., Aug. 20, 1717). He published 
in 1724 a Method of regulating the Poor, supporting some and employing 
others; and see above, Herm. No. tvul, p. 28, n. 5. 

* Martin Tucker was a member of the Common Council, and a sub- 
collector of the Port of Dublin. He was accused of attempting to bribe 
Lord Mayor Gore; see Commons Journ., iii 1000, 1015. 
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opponents, the Recorder (John Forster)* and Alderman 
Burton’ an unfair advantage; if the three older corpora- 
tions, in which Forster and Burton were admitted to have 
a large majority, were allowed to poll first, their own 
supporters would be discouraged. by the results of the 
opening days, so that many would refrain from voting; 
they would fear that they would be wasting their votes 
and possibly injuring themselves. Every night leaflets, 
showing the state of the poll, would be issued, and these 
would materially affect the ultimate result. They therefore 
suggested that each side should poll alternately fifty votes 
until the poll was exhausted. 

The Sheriffs rejected this suggestion, and adjourned the 
poll to the 6th, adhering to their original arrangements. 
On the 6th the Tory candidates came to the Tholsel on 
horseback, “with trumpets, hautboys and other musick 
before them, followed by a vast crowd shouting and 
huzzaing.” The Recorder and Alderman Burton were 
there already. What was more, “all the avenues to the 
stage, every nook and corner were crowded with Mr. 
Recorder’s friends.” The Tories had suspected that this 
might occur; “the Tholsel being the place of Mr. Recorder’s 
authority and jurisdiction,® all the officers and servants of 


*Forster became Recorder in 1701, M.P. for Dublin in 1708. He 
was Solicitor-General in 1709, and a little later Attorney-General. He 
was elected Speaker in 1710. As a reward for his services to the new 
government he was appointed Chief Justice of the Common Pleas (Hilary 
Term, 1714). He had a hand in affair of Forbes (see below). He died 
in 1720, leaving a daughter who married George Berkeley; see Ball, 
Judges in Ireland, ii 190, 

5 Benjamin Burton had a bank in Castle Street, and did business 
often with the College. In 1688 he bought a large quantity of College 
plate and thereby got into trouble with the Lord Chief Justice. He was 
attainted a little later by the Jacobites. Four times M.P. for Dublin, 
he was Lord Mayor in 1706. To assist himself and the Recorder in 
their election campaign, he issued The Anti-Tory Monitor in 1712-13. 
See Gilbert, i 17. 

®*The Recorder’s Court was in the S.E. corner of the Tholsel. It 
was at the Tholsel that Adam Loftus met the Mayor and Aldermen in 
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the place were entirely in his interest, and at his beck, and 
therefore, wou’d take care, not to admit any persons into 
it, till he and his friends were possess’d of all the avenues 
to the stage.”” Fownes and Tucker had to be lifted over 
the heads of the crowd in order to reach the stage. The 
voting began. Seven votes had been cast, all in favour of 
the Whig candidates, when the fury of the Tory crowd 
could no longer be restrained. They rushed the stage, 
shouting ‘‘ No poll! No poll! to the Green! to the Blue 
Coat Hospital!” The Main Guard from the Castle 
appeared. They were attacked by the mob and several of 
the soldiers were hurt. They retaliated by firing, wound- 
ing many and killing one (Robert Jenkins) of the Tory 
voters. The Sheriffs disclaimed responsibility; they 
declared that they had not summoned the military, that 
the soldiers had fired without orders. The election was 
again postponed, and was resumed on Wednesday, 11th 
November.’ It was agreed that votes for the Recorder 
and Burton should be taken at the Tholsel, while the 
upporters of Fownes and Tucker should vote at the 
Hospital. Bradshaw would superintend at the Tholsel, 
watched by the Recorder and Fownes; Surdevill would be 
in charge at the Hospital, accompanied by the other two 
candidates. The election proceeded in this manner for five 
days. Surdevill, however, closed the poll at the Hospital 
on Monday evening, November 16th, and refused to open 
it on Tuesday, though a considerable number, it was said, 
of Tory voters were anxious to record their votes. On 
the following day the Sheriffs closed their books at the 
Tholsel, and pronounced the Recorder and Burton to be 
elected. 


1590, and persuaded them to grant the site of All Hallows to found a 

Dublin College. The original Tholsel, which went back to the time of 

Edward II, was rebuilt in 1683. This latter building was a two-storied 

square structure, not very commodious; Malton gives a picture of it. 

It became ruinous and was taken down in 1809. See Gilbert, ii 161-171. 
™ French, note (a), and Dublin Gazette, n. 948, Nov. 14, 1713. 
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The following contemporary account* purports to give 
an impartial presentation of the facts, though it manifestly 
reflects the Whig view :— 


The Poll began on the 6th of November: And the Sheriffs 
perceiving that the Electors were going into a Riot, sent to the 
Guard for a File of Musqueteers to prevent it: Upon which, 
a Tumult arose,® of which the Sheriffs caus’d the following 
Account to be publish’d. [Then follows in full “A True 
Account of the Riot committed at the Tholsel on Friday, the 
sixth of November, 1713.”| On the other Hand the Tory 
Party caus’d the following Paper to be publish’d, An Answer 
to the Tholsel Account or a more true Account of Friday’s 
Proceedings in Relation to the Poll {also quoted in full]. The 
next day, Nov. 7th, the Lord Lieutenant appointed a Com- 
mittee of Council to inquire into the Disorder; directed the 
Sheriffs to take more care for the future; and upon infor- 
mation, that the Papists and Jacobites were the Chief Promoters 
of the Riot before mentioned, his Grace caused several Popish 
Chappels in Dublin to be shut up: Which wonderfully endear’d 
his Grace to all true Protestants. 


On Tuesday, the 17th of November, the Sheriffs of Dublin 
closed the Poll, and on casting up the Books found Mr. 
Recorder and Alderman Burton had a great majority of un- 
doubted Votes: the Poll being as follows: 


Mr. Recorder... 1764 (for 1784) Mr. Tucker .-» 1654 
Mr. Burton ... 1778 Sir W. Fownes ... 1622 


Hereupon in the County Court they declared the Recorder 
and Alderman Burton duely chosen Members for the City of 
Dublin, to serve in the ensuing Parliament. 


It is to be observed that 167 of the Soldiers of the Hospital 
in thé County and not in the City of Dublin, being produced 
as Freeholders in the City to vote for Sir William Fownes and 
Mr. Tucker, which would have cast the Majority on their side, 
the Sheriffs refused both to enter their Names in their Books 


5A, Boyer, The Political State of Great Britain, vi, pp. 356-364. 

®In Boyer’s Life and Reign of Queen Anne, p. 652, the writer adds: 
“‘The Guards being assaulted by the rude Multitude, fir’d some shots 
among them, kill’d one Man and wounded some others.’’ 
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and accept their votes; because their Pensions are Charity at 
Pleasure; which occasioned no small clamour among the High- 
Church Party. Sir William Fownes and Mr. Tucker demanded 
a Scrutiny which was grinted, but avail’d them nothing. 


There was a storm of protest from the Tories. Pens 
and printing-presses got busy; pamphlets and broadsheets 
which survive make a modern reader realise the intensity 
of political passions of that period.*® All the evidence 
seems to show that the Sheriffs were not models of im- 
partiality, and that the Tories had some reason to be 
indignant. Their indignation was inflamed by their dis- 
appointment, for they had been certain of victory in the 
Dublin elections. Their hopes were finally dashed when 
in the new House their nominee for the Speakership, 
Sir Richard Levinge, was defeated by Alan Broderick, the 
Whig candidate. 

The Whigs proceeded to consolidate their victory at 
once. Parliament met on November 25th, and sat for 


three weeks only; but it worked overtime. The Com- 
mittee of Privileges and Elections was particularly active; 
John Forster was appointed its chairman. Needless to 
say, it dealt faithfully with the Fownes-Tucker petition.” 


In addition to the Tories’ Answer to the Tholsel Account, reprinted 
by Boyer, see Sir Will. Fownes’s and Tucker’s Friends VINDICATION, 
or A Truer Account of the bloody and barbarous MURDER «at the 
Tholsel on Friday, the 6th of this Inst. Novemb., 1718, than that 
published under the Rose; also All the late Tory Pamphlets answer’d 
at once by Mr. R...r in @ futher Explication of the Answer to 
D. Clayton’s Letter. The Whigs jeered at their defeated opponents 
in a doggerel Dialogue between Teigue and Dermot, commencing 


I’ll tell you fatt, Teigue, by my shoul, 
F...r and B...m has most Poul, 


with a refrain of ‘‘Oh! Oh! hone! ’’ 

4 Set forth in The Case of Sir William Fownes, Kt, and Martin 
Tucker, Esq. Dublin, 1713. The petitioners were not likely to get a 
fair hearing: ‘‘what should tempt them to bring such a matter before 
2 House where they knew the majority was against them, I cannot 
imagine’’ (King to Swift, Dec, 15, 1713). 
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The petitioners charged the Sheriffs with violating the 
traditional rules and procedure of Dublin elections, with 
preventing access of Tory voters to the poll, with sum- 
moning the soldiers and ordering them to fire, with dis- 
qualifying illegally the freeholders of the College and 
of other institutions; finally, as regards accepted votes, 
it was alleged that the Sheriffs had accepted the votes 
of “foreigners and others not qualified to vote.” It 
was claimed that, in spite of the aforesaid disadvantages 
and discouragements, the petitioners had actually polled 
a majority of legal votes. The new Committee was 
zealous and diligent. The registry book of the College 
and a list of the residents were demanded. Similar 
demands were made in connexion with other bodies 
which had claimed the franchise. Witnesses were 
examined; the Deputy Clerk of the Crown produced the 
examinations taken by the Judges of the Queen’s Bench 
relating to the riot at the Tholsel. Members spoke for 
and against the College. Captain Stuart regretted that he 
had not received his education at the University, and 
reproached those members who had that advantage and 
failed to defend it now’*; but true-blues like St. John 
Broderick thanked God that they had escaped the tenets 
of the College, tenets “contrary to sound revolution 
principles.” On the 15th of December the Committee 
gave its decision in a portentous series of resolutions,” 
the second of which abrogated the franchise as regards 
the residents of the College. To soften this ‘blow, or to 
accentuate the indignity, there was a number of additional 
resolutions, excluding officers, soldiers, out-pensioners of the 
Royal Hospital; vicars-choral; superannuated custom- 


"The College was grateful for his advocacy: ‘‘The Honourable 
Richard Stuart Esq. has leave to take his Dr’s degree in the laws, 
being a member of the House of Commons’’ (Coll. Reg., Feb. 8, 1714). 

#% Ridiculed with bitterness in Some Pious Resolutions of the Whigs 
in the Irish House of Commons. Dublin, 1713. 
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house officers; parish clerks and sextons; persons on the 
charity list of the Commissioners of the Revenue. John 
Forster and Benjamin Burton were declared to be duly 
elected; the petition was pronounced “frivolous and 
vexatious, and the allegations therein contained false, 
scandalous and malicious.” The Sheriffs received several 
coats of whitewash; they were found “to have acted with 
great prudence, integrity and impartiality, in taking the 
poll, and during the whole time and course of the 
election” ;** the riot at the Tholsel was entirely due to a 
dangerous design to secure by violence the election of 
Fownes and Tucker. No enquiry, apparently, was made 
into the charges that several hundreds of illegal votes had 
been accepted for the Whig candidates, that the polling 
had been terminated prematurely, that the Sheriffs had not 
kept their promise that there would be a final scrutiny 
before the official declaration. A motion that Fownes and 
Tucker should be arrested by the Sergeant of the House 
was defeated by two votes, Forster and Burton voting for 
the motion. Next day there was a resolution that the 
Lord Lieutenant should be asked to reward the officers” 
of the guard, it being now frankly admitted that they had 
acted on the orders of the Sheriffs. A few days later, the 
debate on the mode of electing the Lord Mayor was the 
occasion for vilifying the Lord Chancellor and throwing 
some more mud at Fownes and Tucker, while the Recorder 
received the thanks of the House for his “unshaken and 
steady behaviour in the defence of the liberties of Dublin 
and of the protestant interest in this Kingdom.” 


%4Some years later Surdevill presented a petition on behalf of 
himself and the widow of his fellow sheriff, asking for relief on account 
of expenses incurred in 1713. The Commons asked the Lord Lieutenant 
for a grant of £600.—Commons Journ., Jan. 13, 1721 (iv 860). 

4% These two officers had been arrested and threatened with court- 
martial by General Stewart. Four years later one of them petitioned 
the Commons for preferment as a reward for his conduct during the 
‘‘riot.’’—Commons Journ.—June 16, 1716, Sept. 16, 1717. 
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Parliament, the second Irish Parliament of Queen 
Anne’s reign, adjourned on Christmas Eve; it did not meet 
again. The session had been short, but its work had been 
thorough.” Tory pamphleteers dipped their pens in gall, 
and denounced bitterly the iniquities of their victorious 
opponents. Conspicuous for dialectical skill and telling 
invective is “ A Long History of a Short Session of a 
Certain Parliament in a Certain Kingdom,” which 
appeared in 1714 and was reprinted many times. The 
writer’s fiercest vituperation is centred on the resolutions 
regarding the College and the Lord Chancellor. The 
Commons condemned the work as “a false, scandalous and 
malicious libel’; the Lords Justices were asked to offer a 
reward for the discovery of the author, and the book was 
ordered to be burnt by the hands of the Common Hang- 
man.** It seems to have been an open secret’*® that the 


author was Patrick Delany, Junior Dean at the time of the 
election, and chaplain to the Lord Chancellor. I shall have 


occasion to refer later to this work. 

French’s notes give an interesting picture of “the 
troubles that disturbed the peace and quiet of the College.” 
To judge from what took place in the city election, the 
prevailing sentiment was Tory. There was considerable 
unrest and disorder, which was in some degree due to 


%* Their defeat in Ireland was a severe blow to the Tories in England. 
Swift, writing from London to King, Dec. 31, 1713, thought that the 
situation might yet be saved by a new election: ‘‘we know that the 
Whig party are preparing to attack us next sessions, and their prevailing 
in Ireland, we think, would be a great strength and encouragement to 
them h6re.’’ King (Jan. 13, 1714) was not sanguine about the results 
of another election, if it could be effected. 

7 Commons Journ., Jan, 24, 1716. 

%In a copy of the work which was in the Castle Library, now in 
the Oireachtas Library, (11. B. 12) an eighteenth century hand has 
written: ‘‘Said to be wrote by y* now old Doctor Delany, then a 
Fellow of Trinity College Dublin.’’ Similarly on a copy in the R.LA. 
Library (Haliday Pamphlets 28) is written: ‘‘By Pat Delany F Trin 
Coll Dublin.’’ 


— 
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negligence of the Provost (now absent) and possibly to 
the weakness of Dr. Hall, who resigned the Vice-Provost- 
ship to Baldwin only in the previous June. The sequence 
of events, as noted by French, show dissension in the 
Board and the rest of the College. On Friday, November 
6th, there was a meeting of the Board, and some talk about 
the city election. Elwood, Lloyd and Walmsley alleged 
that the Board had agreed that members of the College 
should be permitted to vote individually for such can- 
didates as they favoured. The other three members of 
the Board denied that any such permission had been given. 
The Tories set to work, and stole a march on the Whigs. 
On the eve of the adjourned poll, Elwood seems to have 
told the Junior Dean (Delany) to tell the Scholars at night 
roll that they had leave from the Board to vote on the 
| following day.*® Consequently, on the 11th, a large 
number of residents, Fellows (including three Senior 
Fellows), Scholars, Masters, Bachelors and others made an 
‘irregular procession” to the Blue Coat Hospital, to vote 
for the Tory candidates. The following day the Vice- 
Provost led a much smaller company to the Tholsel, and 
afterwards to the Hospital, to support Forster and Burton. 
On Tuesday, November 17th, the day on which the poll 
closed, there was a meeting of the Board, at which Baldwin 
expressed his disapprobation of the procession on the 11th. 
The same day at the Provost’s House the Fellows and 
Scholars elected members to represent the College. The 
following day there was an enquiry at the Tholsel, and 
French, with the approval of the Vice-Provost, by means 
of the Provost’s Sizar’s books, showed that some of the 
voters were minors. This action, as might be expected, 


1 Elwood seems to have wished to give notice only to the Scholars, 
not to residents generally. Scholars, as members of the corporation of 
the College, were entitled to vote for burgesses representing the College; 
Elwood thought that they could claim, even if they were minors, to 
vote likewise at city elections. 

K 
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was regarded as shabby and underhand by some members 
of the College. On Thursday the claims of Scholars who 
were under age were argued for and against by counsel; 
French seems to have been present and to have made notes 
of the pleadings. He has next a squabble with the Masters 
and a wearisome defence of his conduct before the Board. 


Commentary on French’s Notes. 


(a) The loss of the first page with the names of 151 
Tory voters is regrettable. It is likeiy that the more 
important voters headed the roll. We do know that 
certain Fellows voted for Fownes and Tucker, and we may 
fairly draw conclusions from the absence of the names of 
others from the Whig list. If we had the missing page” 
it is extremely probable that we would find on it, in 
addition to the names of the three Senior Fellows (Elwood, 
Lloyd, Walmsley) and the three Junior Fellows (Delany, 
Bindon, Thompson), the names of nearly all the Scholars 
and resident Masters. We may be sure that the Vice- 
Provost and French tried to whip up as big a following as 
they could, but they could only muster, beside themselves, 
five Scholars, possibly one Master, and seven Bachelors.” 
They had later support from one Senior and one Junior 
Fellow. It seems, therefore, that most of the remaining 
65 Scholars voted Tory, not to speak of Masters and 


Tt was probably destroyed deliberately. There must have been 
many who would be anxious, in later years of Whig ascendancy, to blot 
out the record of their youthful indiscretion. It may have been Henry 
Singleton himself who removed the compromising page. One of his 
brothers might have been involved. John Singleton (M.A. 1704) could 
have been a supporter of Fownes and Tucker. 

* Scholars: Moore, McNaughton, Hudson, Daniel, Jannes, all except 
Jannes being Bachelors; the remaining Bachelors were Townsend, John 
Wandesford, Loyde. I assume that Mr. William Norton is a slip for 
Mr. Zachariah Norton (s. of Wm.). Francis Stoyte was a Fellow 
Commoner; hence the ‘‘Mr.’’ He became Recorder of Dublin, and was 
v. brother of Stella’s friend, Alderman John Stoyte. 
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Bachelors. Both lists contain a large proportion of 
undergraduates, and not a few names which do not appear 
at all on the books.** Three (possibly only two) Scholars 
appear on the fragment of the Tory list.2* Charles 
Stewart (Stuart) and James King, if I am correct in 
identifying him with the Scholar of 1713, both obtained 
Fellowship in 1720, Stewart becoming ultimately Vice- 
Provost. The name of John Forbes (B.A., 1721) appears 
in both lists. 

(b) Were the coaches in which the Vice-Provost’s 
party went to the Blue Coat Hospital supplied by the Tory 
candidates? And why did they go at all to the Hospital, 
since it had been agreed that Whig votes should be 
recorded at the Tholsel? Possibly the College party 
wished to pay their respects to Alderman Burton, who was 
posted at the Hospital; and perhaps there was a desire to 
learn how the polling was going there. 

In the Vice-Provost’s following may be noted John 
Whetcombe, elected in 1720 a Fellow, with the Tory 
partisans, James King and Charles Stuart. He became 
Bishop of Clonfert, 1735; of Down and Connor, 1752, 
and finally Archbishop of Cashel.** Edward Barry became 
Regius Professor of Physic in 1754.% Thomas Hudson, 
Scholar, B.A., Provost’s Sizar, appears again below (f) 


These may have been unmatriculated students receiving instruction 
with a view to Entrance. We find, for instance, a note in the Register, 
Feb. 11, 1711: ‘‘Ordered that every man that is not matriculated at 
the usual time by the Michaelmas immediately following, if they are in 
town, shall be struckt out of the books and not be lookt upon as 
Members of College.’’ At an earlier period such students were taught 
daily in the Chapel by a schoolmaster provided by the College; see 
Mahaffy, Epoch in Irish History, p. 185. 

* Sturgeon, Garnett, and James King. In addition to Sturgeon and 
Garnett, there are two Bachelors, Maxwell and Robert Taylor, in the 
Tory list; the last became Dean of Clonfert. 

* See above, p. 25, n. 2. 

% See D.N.B., and Kirkpatrick, Medical School of Trinity College, 
pp. 111 ff. 


K2 
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and (kh). Hugh Vaughan seems to have become later a 
favourite of Baldwin.” 

(c) an authentick paper] Evidently an official report 
of the state of the poll, published by the Sheriffs. The 
psychological effect of these interim reports on voters is 
referred to more than once by the Tory party.” 

(d) There was a meeting of the Board, probably to 
decide on the nominations of the parliamentary candidates. 
The Vice-Provost had some reason to object to the pro- 
cession of the 11th as “irregular.” On previous occasions 
the Provost (in 1692 the Vice-Provost) headed an united 
College to the polls. For the first time the College 
appeared divided against itself. French evidently dis- 
believed Elwood, Lloyd and Walmsley. 

The Poll stood thus] French could hardly have taken 
these figures from an “authentick” paper. The final 
figures, published that day by the Sheriffs, are given by 
Boyer.”* 

(e) After the meeting of the Board, where probably it 
was decided who should be nominated, there was a move 
to the Provost’s House for the election. Elections hitherto 
took place in the Hall, but it may have seemed advisable in 
the present state of political excitement to avoid the mass 
of students who had Tory sympathies. There being no 
contest,”® French and the Vice-Provost could have voted 


** Described in a scurrilous pseudo-will of Baldwin as a ‘‘hopeful 
youth’’ appointed, with Carbunculus §..th, to deliver the Provost’s 
funeral sermon.—Mist, Miscellany Letters, ii no. 48. 

* Especially in Observations on the Paper publish’d by the Sheriffs, 
and in The Case of Sir William Fownes Kt, etc. 

See above, p. 124. Boyer copies this return almost word for 
word; see an actual paper, Nat. Library of Ireland, P. XII. 92. French 
should have given the Recorder’s votes as 1793. He makes another slip 
in adding up the Fellows’ debts in (0). 

* There were rarely contests for the College seats. Baldwin certainly 
carried things with a high hand at parliamentary as at other elections; 
see Stubbs, pp. 166 f. 
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for Elwood® as well as Coghill,** but Elwood was suspect 
politically. 

I came away to go to the Castle to read Prayers] Such 
may have been French’s duty as chaplain to the Lord 
Lieutenant. We find him preaching in St. Patrick’s on 
February 14th, possibly in his position as curate of 
St. Werburgh’s, French’s rector being Chancellor of 
St. Patrick’s.* 

it is without precedent] ‘This statement is hardly 
correct. One of the two first members was Provost 
Temple. In 1628 both members were Fellows, Provost 
Bedell having retired ‘‘upon better advice.” * 

College business ... in some measure he has neglected] 
Certainly at a later period Elwood was reputed to be 
indolent.** 


*® John Elwood became Fellow (Jurist) in 1696; succeeded Pratt as 
Professor of Laws in 1710, and was expected by some to succeed him 
as Provost (Ball, Correspondence of J.S., ii 171 n.); succeeded Gilbert 
as Vice-Provost in 1735; was M.P. for the College in 1713 and again, 
vice Samuel Molyneux, in 1728. He left £1000 to the College. The 
money was expended in building a new Hall, which had to be taken 
down shortly afterwards. The dismissal of the incompetent bricklayer 
Mahaffy regards as ‘‘one of the boldest acts of Baldwin; we should 
have expected to find the workman either employed to repeat his work, 
or at least pensioned by the Board” (The Book of Trinity College, p. 61). 

t Marmaduke Coghill was M.P. for Armagh in 1692, 1695, and 1703; 
then M.P. for the College in 1713, 1715, 1727. He was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (1721) and Judge of the Prerogative Court; see Gilbert, 
ii 266. 

* §. C. Hughes, The Church of St. Werburgh, p. 78; French held this 
curacy from 1705 till his death. 

% The Particular Book of Trinity College, 99b. Indeed, the wording 
of the Letters Patent of 1613 seems to invite the Corporation to select 
members of their own body; the Provost, Fellows and Scholars are 
given potestatem, authoritatem, et facultatem eligendi et nominandi 
duos de discretioribus et magis sufficientibus viris de praedicto Collegio 
ac wniversitate, pro tempore existentibus, fore Burgenses Parliamenti 
nostri, 

% See the verses in Stubbs, p. 329:— 

When lazy Elwood, in his gown secure, 

Reads, prays, drinks not, and is no Epicure 
Then, and then only, shall my thoughts aspire 
To sit a Fellow in this learned Quire. 
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(f) The disclosure of the College rolls to the Recorder 
does not seem to reflect much credit either on Mr. French 
or the Vice-Provost; Mr. French must have appeared to 
some of his colleagues as little better than an informer. 
The Provost’s Sizar had a complete list of all whose names 
were on the books. He continued ‘to hold his office even 
when he ceased to be a Sizar; Thomas Hudson was by 
this time both a Scholar and a Bachelor. The post exists 
no longer, though there are certain roll-keepers. 

(g) Apparently the votes of Scholars had _ been 
accepted provisionally; an enquiry was now being held 
into their legality. The fact that the votes of Scholars 
who were minors were never questioned in the elections 
for the College representatives seemed to lend colour to the 
claim that such votes ought to be accepted for the city 
elections. I have not been able to discover much about 
Mr. Burgh; Mr. Rivett appeared in petition cases in the 
subsequent enquiries before the Committee of Elections 


and Privileges. Mr. Burgh’s arguments are rather far- 
fetched; the guardianship of the property held in soccage 
tenure*® and dower at the church door” demand a 
knowledge of old law which is not common to-day. 
Rivett’s arguments are twofold—that the Scholars are 
legally infants, and that College residents cannot be 
regarded as freeholders.** French was obviously present 


*The heir of property in socage tenure could, at the age of 14, 
‘enter and oust the guardian in socage.’’—Coke upon Littleton, Litt. s. 
123; ep. Blackstone, Commentaries, I. 17. 2. 

See Coke upon Littleton (dower gwen by an infant), Litt. s. 38, 39. 

* Detany (A Long History, etc.) counters this argument: ‘‘It cannot 
be deny’d, but by the constitution of the College, every chamber is @ 
freehold, for it is a possession for life, not to be defeated without the 
consent of the owner, unless by forfeiture; and as for the value of 
them, the ordinary rent to the Scholars, is twenty shillings per annum; 
and whether they are not worth forty more, is submitted to all that 
know their worth. As to the Fellows, ’tis well known that many of 
their apartments are worth, perhaps, ten times that value, without being 
liable to any rent.’’ 
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during these pleadings, and took great interest in the 
points made by the two lawyers. 

(t) The presence of Masters suggests that the scene 
is now the Regent House, where the cases of Bachelors 
proceeding to the degree of Master were under review. 
John Daniel obtained the degree of B.A. at the Shrovetide 
Commencements ; he voted (see above) for the Whig candi- 
dates.** Mr. Usher is evidently the Frederick Ussher who 
became a Master in July, and was, therefore, one of the 
“Regentes.” He was clearly a Tory hot-head. He charged 
French with stating that he had been authorised by the 
Board to bring the Provost’s Sizar’s books to the Tholsel. 
A proposal moved by Walmsley, and supported by Elwood 
and William Lloyd, was carried, that the Board should 
investigate the charge. See (v) below. 

(7) French errs in his dating; November 25th was a 
Wednesday. Howard®® was the senior of the Junior 
Fellows. His presence was demanded in accordance with 
the Statutes to complete the “numerus septenarius” of the 
Board, Dr. Forster being absent. 

Sir Ric. Cox]. See below on (q). 

Mr. Empson]| William Empson, ex-Sheriff (elected 
September, 1711). 

Ald. Mason] Chosen in September, with Alderman 
Constantine and Sir W. Fownes, by the Government to 
form a panel from which it was insisted that the Lord 
Mayor should be elected.* 


* He obtained his M.A. degree after the statutory period. Of his 
subsequent career I know nothing. He was apparently a protégé of 
Baldwin, for he is described in 1721 as one of the great man’s ‘ jackals’ 
(Mist, Miscéllany Letters, ii no. 48); see above on (0). 

* Howard was son of Ralph Howard, the Regius Professor of Physic, 
and the father of Ralph Howard, Viscount Wicklow. He was co-opted 
en French’s death, and became the first Archbishop King’s Lecturer in 
1719. Subsequently he became Bishop of Killala (1726) and Elphin 

1729). 
a oiniaien Jowrn., iii 1009. The Government case was published in 
An Argument made before the Justices and Council concerning the 
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Mr. Keating, Counsellr Hill] 1 cannot identify these 
two, nor Mr. Nuttell.** Mr. Norton was possibly Zachariah 
Norton, m.a. (1711). 

(7) Owen Lloyd had resigned his Fellowship in 1709, 
becoming Dean of Connor. He remained Divinity Pro- 
fessor till 1714 (Nov. 20th), when he resigned the 
appointment, being succeeded by Baldwin. He could 
hardly have been ignorant of the statutory “advantage” 
connected with his chair, insomuch as he had enjoyed the 
privilege on more than one occasion. In 1701 he received 
a license of absence for one year “for his health’s sake,” 
Dr. Hall being appointed his deputy. Similarly in 1708 
he had another year’s leave of absence.* 

(k) A Meeting] of the Board. 

the New Library] In 1709 the Commons recom- 
mended a grant of £5000 towards a new library. They 
gave in their address to the Queen the following grounds 
for this request :—loyalty of the College to the Crown, as 


shown conspicuously by the degradation and expulsion of 
Forbes (see below), the “steady adherence to the late 
happy revolution, and the succession to the throne as by 
law established, for the encouragement of good literature 
and sound revolution principles.” ** 

The House of Lords in an address to the Queen 
(17 July, 1711) questioned the propriety of giving a 


Dispute between the Lord Mayor and Aldermen [by Gerald Bourke]. 
The Whig party in the Corporation replied with An Answer to the case 
of the City of Dublin, paragraph by paragraph. 

“Hardly the Richard Nuttall whose conduct was the subject of 
investigation by the House of Lords; see King’s letter to Swift, Jan. 13, 
1714. <- 

“Coll. Reg., 380, 382, 421. He had other shorter periods of leave. 
On Lloyd’s relations with Swift, see Hermathena, No. vil, p. 28, n. 6. 
There are some very bitter references to him in A Short Character of 
Thomas Earl of Wharton, p. 12. 

* Commons Jowrn., June 1, 1709; Taylor, p. 59f.; Stubbs, p. 174. 
The grateful College offered the degree to members of the House of 
Commons; 22, headed by the Hon. Joseph Addison, accepted the honour 
(Coll. Reg., July 9, 1709). 
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grant for the encouragement of “revolution principles.” 
The Commons protested (4 Aug., 1711) against this 
infringement of their rights, privileges and _ liberties.** 
The Lords presented a second address, reiterating their 
contentions :— 


However your Majesty might justly approve the conduct 
of the College of Dublin in the late Revolution, we did, and 
do still, humbly conceive that your Majesty did not extend 
your bounty to them, to promote (in general) Revolution- 
Principles; Principles, which . . . do, in a great measure, 
maintain and justify the execrable Murder of King Charles I, 
your royal Grand Father of blessed Memory, and on whtich 
may be founded any Rebellion against your Majesty or your 
Successor. 


They reminded the Queen that they had ordered a 
sermon, dedicated to the House of Commons, which they, 
the Lords, held reflected on the piety and honour of the 
royal martyr, to be burnt by the common hangman.*° 


Ultimately the College received the money, and the 
foundations of the new library were laid on May 12th, 
1712.6 Another grant of £5000 was obtained in 1717. 
Capital was made again out of Forbes; the College had 
“zealously and steadily opposed the attempts that had been 
made to take off the degradation.” * 


“The Commons followed up their resolution by an address to the 
Queen, 8 Aug., 1711: ‘‘to our great surprize and trouble, we find our- 
selves misrepresented in an Address of the House of Lords 
intimating that the Principles of your loyal Commons are such as your 
Majesty disapproved.’’ 

* Lords Journ., Nov. 8 and 9, 1711; Froude, English in Ireland, 
i 345-7. Archbishop King had opposed the clause which annoyed. the 
Commons: ‘‘I kept the House in debate about it at least an hour, and 
spoke so often, that I was ashamed of myself, yet there were but three 
negatives to it’’ (to Swift, Sept. 1, 1711). 

“Coll. Reg., p. 442. 

“Thus the College petition; see Stubbs, p. 174f. In the formal 
application to the Commons, the College authorities merely affirm their 
‘¢resolution to instruct the youth in their care in principles of zeal and 
affection to the Constitution in Church and State’’ (Commons Journ., 
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A final sum of £5000 was granted in 1721. The 
College authorities give “assurance of their inviolable 
attachment to the late happy Revolution and the present 
establishment under his Majesty King George; they will 
always continue utterly to discountenance and exterminate 
as far as in them lies, all principles of a contrary 
tendency.” “ 


the address} I do not know what address is meant, 


but I suspect it is the one mentioned in the Register 
(p. 444) :— 


, 14 July, 1712. The Vice Chancellor having signified that 
it would be convenient that an Address be presented unto her 
Mate from ye Congregation in ye Regent House, leave is given 
that such an Address be brought in. 


I cannot discover its terms, but the date and other 
facts suggest that it was Tory in tone, or, at least, did 
not parade “sound Revolution-Principles.” The Vice- 
Chancellor was the Archbishop of Tuam (Vesey); see 
below in (t). His sympathies were Tory.*® Pratt, the 
Provost, who had not yet handed over control to Baldwin, 
had similar leanings.” 


the business of the Globe] The Globe tavern was on 
Cork Hill.°* Barlow drank to the memory of Sorrell; 


21 Sept., 1717). In gratitude for this second grant the degree of LL.D. 
was conferred on over 50 members (Coll. Reg., pp. 485, 492, 496, 500). 

“Commons Journ., Oct. 6, 1721. The actual building was completed 
in 1724, but the shelving and arrangement of the books took some 
considerable time; see Stubbs, p. 176. 

* He was appointed one of the Lords Justices thrice during the vice- 
royalty of the Duke of Ormonde. 

® Archbishop King thought that Pratt’s negligence was responsible 
for the outbursts of Jacobitism in the College. Writing to Swift, 
March 21, 1717, he says: ‘‘We have had a specimen of his conduct in 
governing the College for about seven years . Surely he cannot be 
so partial as to think he has governed well.’’ See Ball’s note, Corresp. 
of JS., ii, 337. Yet Swift speaks kindly of Pratt, who was his fellow- 
pupil under St. G. Ashe (letters of Nov. 13, 1716, Dec. 5, 1721); and 
Pratt’s earlier visits to London enabled him to buy ‘‘good pennyworths 
of books for the College’’ (Swift to Stearne, Nov. 30, 1708). 
"Gilbert, History of Dublin, ii 14. 
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see (p). This seems another instance of the offence, for, 
according to the College Register, Barlow committed it in 
the rooms of some Scholar. 

(/) French’s version of these orders is not quite exact; 
in the official record no time limit was mentioned. The 
Provost’s Sizar did, as a matter of fact, deliver at the bar 
of the House on Tuesday, December 8th, the Registry with 
the names of matriculated students, and on the 14th he 
gave in a list of all the residents.” 

(m) the School of Raphoe] The Board and the 
Bishop of Raphoe could each nominate two candidates for 
the headmastership, leaving it to the Lord Lieutenant to 
appoint one of the nominated four; or the Board and the 
Bishop might agree on one person, who would then receive 
letters patent without further delay.°* Richard Hartley 
(Sch., 1710; B.A., 1711) was possibly nominated in the 
first way, and desired testimonials, like Dean Clayton’s, to 
help his candidature. 

Sir John Stanley] See Ball, Corresp. of J. S., ti. 67. 
He was an uncle by marriage of Mrs. Pendarves, after- 
wards wife of Dr. Delany. He grasped the situation in 
Ireland quickly: “We are got here in the most eating, 
drinking, wrangling, quarrelsome country I ever saw. 
There is no keeping the peace between them” (to Swift, 
Nov. 20, 1713). He was returned as member for New- 
borough alias Gory. 

Dean Clayton] John Clayton, Dean of Kildare, was 
the father of Robert Clayton, who became Fellow in 1714. 
The Dean was a militant Tory, and a testimonial from him 
would not appeal to French. In A Letter to one of the 
Common Council of the City of Dublin (Oct. 6, 1713) 
he tried to persuade the Aldermen to accept the Govern- 


82 The Commons orders are given fully by Taylor, pp. 62 f. 

8Thus in 1684 the Board nominated Mr. Mamby and Sir Wadman, 
in 1686 Mr. Shepperd and Sir Hemsworth, while in 1695 they joined 
with the Bishop in recommending Mr. Robinson (Reg. 241, 255, 332). 
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ment’s scheme for electing a Lord Mayor. The Dean was 
told to mind his own business in An Answer to D. Clayton; 
the writer went on to deal with the parliamentary election 
and to say some unpleasant things about the Tory can- 
didates. The Tholsel affray intervened, and this Answer 
was answered by a furious outburst, entitled All the late 
Tory Pamphlets answer’d at once by Mr. R...r ina 
further Explication of the Answer to D. Clayton’s Letter, 

just objections] The first hint of what these objec- 
tions were is given in the Register (445) :— 


Oct. 29, 1712. Sir Hartley was suspended from his 
commons for his disobedience to the Orders of the Senior 
Lecturer, when he speeched on the 23rd of October. 


Mr. French was Senior Lecturer at the time. Further 
information is given in a paper published by Hartley 
shortly after the above-mentioned occurrence.** He says 
that he has been obliged to seek publicity, having suffered 
both in character and fortune through the representations 
made of him by Mr. French. He had been ordered to 
prepare an oration on the Anniversary Day of the Irish 
Rebellion. Before delivering his speech in Hall he sub- 
mitted it to the Senior Lecturer for criticism. The latter 
objected to one paragraph, which Hartley gives both in the 
original Latin and in English. In this paragraph Hartley 
congratulated the Queen on her choice of the existing 
ministry, “a set of Persons of the Greatest Fidelity, and 
unspotted Integrity, Persons every way qualified for the 
direction of all Affairs... These Great Ministers have 
by their Prudence and Authority regulated the late Mis- 
management of the State, and remov’d those Disorders, 
that threaten’d the publick Welfare.” The Latin version 


% The Case of Richard Hartley, A.B., Trin. Col. Dublin, drawn up 
by himself this 10th of April, 1718. Dublin, 1713. 
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is even more forcible than the English.°° French did not 
like the praise of the Tory executive, still less the censure 
of the late Whig ministry. Hartley was directed to omit 
the paragraph; “to say some other thing in praise of the 
Queen.” Hartley's friends, however, thought he “owed 
it to her Majesty’s and her Ministers’ Conduct” to retain 
the passage; otherwise he would appear “turned to be a 
disciple of the Disaffected.” So Hartley read the com- 
demned paragraph and was brought before the Board, by 
whom he “was suspended of his Schollars-place.” This 
suspension was removed after three days. The Board did 
not apparently take Hartley’s offence as seriously as the 
Senior Lecturer did. However, when Hartley was recom- 
mended for ordination, French intervened and prevented 
it. Hartley was told that he should “fly to England for 
Orders”; no Irish Bishop would accept him. Peace, 
however, seemed to be patched up on Hartley making a 
declaration that he had no intention of aspersing French 
or the rest of the Fellows in publishing the paragraph. 
But Hartley found later that the Archbishop of Dublin 
(King) had forbidden Hartley’s name to be inserted in the 
license for ordination: “thus I was disappointed of Orders 
with my Testimonial in my Hand and after an Examina- 
tion wherein nothing was objected against my Sufficiency.” 
Hence Hartley had to vindicate himself “by fairly pub- 
lishing the Truth of that which Mr. French has been 
pleas’d to call so great a Fault.” 

It is evident that French was still unappeased on 
December 9th, 1713. Hartley, however, escaped to 
Raphoe, and was afterwards ordained by the Bishop,” 


% Qua sunt Authoritate collapsa erigunt, Societati noxia tollunt, 
deformata reformant, ut quae tam ad Ruinam properare, et occasum 
suum praesagire videbantur, pristino suo splendori restituta surgunt, 
stant, florent, 

% Edward Synge, afterwards Archbishop of Tuam. He was ‘‘a 
learned, prudent, pious and active man, the only objection against him 
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becoming Curate of Taugh Boyne, and then Rector of 
Killybegs, 1733-38, and of Raymunterdoney and Tullagh- 
begley, 1738-1764." 

(n) This action of the Commons was necessary in order 
to secure the rejection of the Fownes-Tucker petition. It 
‘was 


Resolved, nemine contradicente, that the Right of Election 
of Members to sit in Parliament for the City of Dublin is in 
the Freemen and Freeholders of the said City only; 

Resolved, that no Fellow, Scholar or Student of Trinity 
College in Dublin has any Right to vote in the said Election 
upon Account of their having Chambers in the said College." 


The residents of College believed that every chamber 
was a freehold, and had acted on that belief for a very 
long time. In addition to the earlier occasions mentioned 
by Stubbs (p. 135), the Register records how on August 
20th, 1695, the residents, led by the Provost, went to the 


Hospital “beyond the water” to vote for Mr. Hancocke 
and Sir John Rogerson, “Mr. Savage, for whom they first 
appeared having given out,” and how, on August 24th, 
1703, 


The Provost, Fellows and all the members of the College 
went to Stephen’s Green and gave their votes for Mr. John 
Forster, Recorder of the City, and Alderman Burton, to serve 
for the City in the ensuing parliament. 


“The votes of the College,” says Delany, “were never 
before, that I could learn, so much as contested, except 
once; and then, upon an enquiry into the state of the 
College, they were readily allowed.” This was so, he adds, 
even under the usurpation of Oliver Cromwell. The 


was that he was a Whig’’ (Archbishop King to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Sept. 30, 1714); but his Whig sympathies did not make 
him reject Hartley. 
% Raphoe Clergy and Parishes, by J. B. Leslie, pp. 89, 118, 126, 132. 
58 Commons Journ., ii 980. 
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Bishop of Tuam had voted at that time, and was willing 
to testify to the fact. At the election of 1703 the votes of 
the College “were as good as any in the nation; but then 
it must be owned there was this considérable difference in 
the case, viz., that then they were given for Mr. Recorder 


and Alderman Burton; but now they were given against 
them.” °° 


There is a puzzling passage in Delany’s account of the 
disfranchisement of the College. He says :— 


I cannot omit in this place, tho’ I relate it with reluctance, a 
circumstance so amazing and incredible, as cannot fail at once 
to shock the reader’s belief and raise his wonder; and that is, 
that whilst a brave stranger strenuously asserted, and with a 
flood of moving eloquence vindicated, the rights of that un- 
happy College, a deluded native gave them up, a son that was 
not only nursed up in it and fed by its peculiar indulgence, 
but even at that very moment subsisted by its benefit. I am 
sensible the world expect a severe censure upon his conduct, 
but for my own part I have so much tenderness for the memory 
of that unfortunate man, that I rather wish it buried in oblivion, 
at least, that it may never be remembered to any other purpose 
than to deter posterity from sacrificing the rights of that 
venerable Society to the artifices of its worst enemies, however 
veiled and dissembied. 


The “brave stranger” is, of course, Richard Stuart, who 
was mentioned just above. But who is the “deluded 
native”? In a very late reprint of the Long History,® four 


%° 4 Long History, ete., p. 32f. Had Taylor (p. 62) any evidence 
for his statement that it was the Corporation that brought about the 
disfranchisement of the College residents ‘‘by a complaint of the 
infringement of their chartered privileges’’? There does not seem to 
be anything in the report of the Committee of Privileges and Elections 
to support this view. The College had to be disfranchised in order that 
the City seats might be secured for the Whig party, which did not 
embarrass themselves with questions of custom or consistency; nor were 
their opponents more scrupulous. 

©7T.0.D. Library, P. n. 16. The title has been altered to ‘‘A Long 
History of a certain Lord Lieutenant of a certain Kingdom, explaining 
the Conduct of his Administration in a certain Kingdom.’’ 1772, 
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years after Delany’s death, some one has glossed “stranger” 
with “Honble Richard Stewart,” and “deluded native” 
with “Dr. Elwood.” I think that the writer was guessing, 
and that his second guess is hardly correct. Elwood lived 
till 1740, and he was a friend of Delany. The unfortunate 
man for whose memory Delany has such tenderness is 
surely dead. And when one remembers that Delany’s 
words must have been penned within a very short time of 
Matthew French’s death, one cannot help thinking that the 
writer is thinking of the dead Senior Fellow, and of his 
share in the sacrifice of the rights of the College. 

(0) It was a statutory obligation for the Bursar to 
submit accounts every quarter and, in addition, every year 
on the 20th November; French has made some notes of 
the latter, showing the indebtedness of present (right 
column) and past (left column) Fellows.” The amounts 


“On Helsham, see D.N.B., and Kirkpatrick, The Medical School of 
Trinity College, Dublin, pp. 79-82; on Berkeley, see D.N.B., and A. C. 
Fraser, Life, Letters and Dissertation, 1901. Reader had been Vice- 
Provost. Resigning on Ardtrea in 1697, he became later Archdeacon 
of Dublin, then Dean of Emly; finally, in 1701, he exchanged deaneries 
with his elder brother, Enoch, the Dean of Kilmore, Robert Mossom 
resigned to become Dean of Ossory in 1701. William Tisdall had 
thoughts of proposing to Stella, and consulted Swift on the matter; 
Swift’s reply (April 20, 1704) fails to conceal the writer’s resentment. 
Yet there was some kind of rapprochement later, for Tisdall is one of 
the witnesses to Swift’s will. William Mullart became Dean of Cashel, 
and died May 18, 1713. Coningsby received a dispensation allowing 
him to become prebendary of Maynooth without resigning his Fellow- 
ship. Provost Peter Browne informed the Board, April 23, 1709, that 
‘¢Mr, Squire had resigned his Fellowship into his hands’’ (Coll. Reg., 
p. 423). Hely Hutchinson explains Squire’s action; while Squire was 
talking-to the Provost, a gentleman came up and congratulated him on 
the birth of a son, thus revealing the dreadful fact that Squire was 
married! Squire became rector of Dromragh, then of Coleraine. John 
Hall was Vice-Provost, 1697-1713, when he resigned on Ardstraw and 
Rahy, being succeeded by Baldwin. He left his library to the Diocese 
of Raphoe. He was one of the few Fellows who remained in the 
College in 1689 (see Stubbs, p. 129). Hall was Berkeley’s Tutor, and 
Berkeley expresses his indebtedness to Hall for his help in mathematical 
researches (Stubbs, p. 209). Mr. Grattan is almost certainly Charles 
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of the cautions or security are recorded in the case of 
present Fellows. Dr. Gilbert (the Bursar) is the only 
Fellow whose balance is on the right side. Baldwin’s 
name does not appear; it would be in keeping with his 
character not to run a bill. The Provost (Pratt) had 
been absent in England since October 17th, 1712, and 
Dr. Forster had also extended leave of absence; their 
names are also omitted. The most junior of the Junior 
Fellows, John Hamilton, is not mentioned, though William 
Thompson, elected at the same time, has run up a small 
bill. Two Junior Fellows, distinguished in different ways, 
Richard Helsham and George Berkeley, were on leave in 
England. Helsham’s big bill may be explained by his 
generosity as a host. Three of the ex-Fellows were dead, 
Reader, Mullart and Coningsby. The Bursar did not 
approve of the debts of the ex-Fellows. The Register has 
an entry, June 8th, 1714— 


Ordered that the Agent be directed to get in the debts due 
from Dean Mossom, Dr. Tisdal, Dr. Squire and Dean Mullart’s 
administratrix. 


On October 13th, we find Valentine French, the elder 


Grattan who was deprived of his Fellowship on May 26, for failing 
to take orders inside the statutory limit of three years. His elder 
brother William resigned his Fellowship on Derryvoylan in 1701. These 
two were sons of the ex-Fellow, Patrick Grattan, who died in 1703. 
William and Charles and their five brothers were Swift’s ‘‘seven famous 
friends’’ (see his letter to Archdeacon Walls, Dec. 27, 1714, and Delany, 
Observations, etc., pp. 64-66). Charles became headmaster of Portora 
in 1714. In a letter to the Duke of Dorset in 1735, Swift describes 
the Grattans as ‘‘governors of all Ireland’’ in the Viceroy’s absence, 
Charles being ‘‘a vagrant brother who governs the north.’’ Charles 
Grattan’s name appears in the commission on Swift’s lunacy in 1742, 
but he did not attend the inquisition. The eldest Grattan brother, 
Henry, was grandfather of the great Henry Grattan. Walmsley was 
also one of the inner circle of Swift’s friends; see Delany, l.c. John 
Madden, the Fellow, was a brother of Samuel (‘‘Premium’’) Madden. 
It was with John Madden (and Matthew French) that Berkeley discussed 
the doctrine of relative good, not, as Mr. G. A. Johnston suggests, with 
Samuel Madden; see Commonplace Book, MO. 574. 
L 
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brother of Matthew French, giving a bond of £315 to cover 
his brother’s debt to the College of £157 10s. 11d. 

In 1747 the extravagance of present Fellows leads to 
the entry, November 20th— 


Ordered that the salarys of those Fellows whose debts to the 
College are exorbitant be stop’d and they and all their Pupils 
be put out of Commons untill they reduce their debts and that 
the late Fellows shall be prosecuted upon their Bonds if they 
do not pay before next Term. 


(p) The form of Barlow’s expulsion is entered in the 
College Register.® 

Sorrell] King William’s horse which stumbled and 
flung his master, from the result of which fall the 
king died. In the decree of expulsion Sorrell appears 
as equus iste de quo Wilhelmus tertius rex piae 
memoriae cum gravi vitae periculo cecidisset, while Jacobi 
tertii is covered by supposititii istius principis, qui falso, 
sine ullo jure, contra leges Regni, se Magnae Britanniae 
& Hiberniae Regem esse contendit. Walmsley and 
William Lloyd tried to help Barlow (I suspect he was a 
pupil of the former), by arguing that, before expulsion, 
the accused should either admit his guilt or be convicted 
on trustworthy evidence (confessus vel idoneis testibus 
convictus), but the Board was against them. 

Dr. Goodwin] Timothy Goodwin (Godwin), domestic 
chaplain of the Duke of Shrewsbury, and rewarded for his 
services by the bishopric of Kilmore and Ardagh, January 
16th,-1714. In 1727 he became Archbishop of Cashel. 
See D.N.B. According to the College Register (p. 456, 
llth February, 1714), 


®p, 456. Stubbs (p. 154) was mistaken in giving Baldwin the credit 
of composing this decree. French seems to have prided himself on his 
Latin. I find that he published the translation of the long Latin 
address to the Duke of Shrewsbury (Hermath., Lvu, p. 25, n. 2); it 
was, however, delivered at the Castle, not at Ringsend. 
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Joshua Dawson, Esq., came with a message from my Lord 
Lieutenant desiring that a copy of the form of Forbes’ 
degradation might be sent to his Grace and it was sent 
accordingly. 


(q) Hamiltons business] Thompson and Hamilton 
had been elected to Fellowships on the previous Trinity 
Monday, and Hamilton had been appointed Librarian on 
November 20th. Apparently he got into monetary 
difficulties. He had been dunned in the Library for pay- 
ment of a bill (see (s)), and now a warrant had been issued 
by the High Court.” 

my L. Chief J.] Sir Richard Cox, Chief Justice of 
the Queen’s Bench since 1711; on the death of the Queen 
he was removed from the Bench and Privy Council. He 
had been previously Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 
and, later, Lord Chancellor. He was prominent in politics, 
interested in the economic betterment of Ireland, and 
possessed a versatile pen. See Ball, Judges in Ireland, 
ii. 22-27, 51-56; D.N.B.; Lecky, Ireland in the Eighteenth 
Century, i. 425. 

The Archbp| William King, Archbishop of Dublin. 
He was active in stamping out Jacobitism in the College, 
of which he was a Visitor. Writing the next year to 
Addison, July 7th, he says: “ The business of the College 
gives a great deal of trouble to every honest man, and a 
peculiar pain to me. ‘Tis plain there’s a nest of Jacobites 


®t is curious that both Thompson and Hamilton were in trouble 
within a year of their election. At the opening ceremonies of the new 
Laboratory (or Elaboratory), August 16, 1711, Thompson recited a poem 
which he had composed (probably in Latin), for which the Board awarded 
him five guineas. He was one of the three Fellows who volunteered to 
accompany Bishop Berkeley to America; see Kirkpatrick, History of 
the Medical School, ete., p. 78f. Hamilton resigned his Fellowship to 
become Rector of Aghalurcher in 1724; when he died in 1729, Thompson 
succeeded him in the same College living. 

“Swift did not like him: ‘‘as arrant a puppy as ever eat bread’’ 
(to Stella, Nov. 14, 1710). 

L2 
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in it... Everybody looks upon it to be of the last con- 
sequence to purge the fountain of education.” 

the case of Thompson] See beiow (1), (s) and (w). 
Thompson’s offence occurred (like that of Forbes) at a 
candidates’ feast, held on the eve of Commencements. 
The news of his unwise toast first reached the Vice- 
Provost, then the Archbishop, who spoke of it to French. 
It afterwards came to the ears of the Chief Justice, who 
asked the Vice-Provost for information. John Kent, who 
was one of the candidates at the feast, told Robin Jones, 
who told others. Bindon apparently tried to protect his 
young colleague from the consequences of his indiscretion, 
by persuading Kent to alter or suppress his testimony. 
Inquiry, however, was quashed by the disappearance from 
College of Kent. 

Mr. Tyrrell] Probably Duke Tyrrell, m.a., 1704. 
He was curate of St. Werburgh’s, 1709-11, and after- 
wards rector of St. Paul’s, 1715. Sir Travers can be 
either Boyle Travers or his brother John; both graduated 
in 1713. I cannot identify “Sir Collis.’ There was a 
Thomas Collis on the books at this date, but he did not 
graduate till 1716. He supported the Whig candidates; 
see (D). 

(r) See (p), (q), (s) and (w). Robin Jones was 
probably Robert Jones, B.A., 1712; he was still in College, 
waiting for his Master’s degree, which he got in 1716. 

(s) See the preceding notes and (w). Mr. Norcote was 
hardly the Bernard Norcote (Northcote) mentioned in (0) 
as a Whig voter, for that person was neither a Fellow 
Commoner nor a Master; he did not obtain his B.A. degree 
till 1715. 

(t) The case of Edward Forbes] Our College historians 
have taken many liberties with the story of Edward Forbes. 
A Master of Arts of Aberdeen, on July 3rd, 1704, he 
received “leave to perform Acts for the degree of 
Batchelour of Arts.” He received that degree the follow- 
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ing year on July 7th. After the statutory period of three 
years he obtained, on July 10th, 1708, “the grace of the 
House” for the degree of M.A., which was conferred on 
July 13th (see French and King). Then, on the 21st of. 
July, he was “suspended of his degree & expelled in the 
hall for reproaching the memory of the late King William.” 
The form of this suspension and expulsion as pronounced 
in the Hall is recorded; the material part runs :-— 


cum liquido constet ex juramentis coram Magistratu 
Dubliniensi praestitis Edvardum Forbes in Artibus Magistrum 
Gulielmi Regis memoriam graviter & publice laesisse Johannem 
Balfe praedonem & sicarium illi anteferendo, visum est Prae- 
posito & sociis senioribus, quibus inprimis sacra est memoria 
optimi illius Principis, cui religionem libertatem & leges 
restitutas debemus, praedictum Edvardum Forbes suspendere 
ab omni gradu suscepto & suscipiendo. 

Placuit insuper Praeposito & sociis senioribus ob praedictum 
crimen Edvardum Forbes in perpetuum amovere ab hoc 
Collegio tanquam membrum pestilens & caeteris valde per- 
niciosum. 


Such are the facts, as given in the College Register.® 
Archbishop King. who was present at the proceedings 
of August 2nd, gives further details®* :— 


“At the Proctors feast the day before [the Commencement | 
a young man, one of the candidates, began a health to the 
glorious memory of K. W., which is a thing so constantly used 
in Ireland that hardly any publick entertainment passes without 
it. But Mr. Forbes took occasion from this to reflect most 
rudely and scandalously upon the memory of his late Majesty. 
This pass’d without any publick notice for two days, so that 
he took his degree.” 


® pp. 396, 400, 419. Forbes did not, as has been asserted, obtain a 
degree ad ewndem Aberdon.; the question of recognizing Scotch degrees 
was raised more than ance. The Register records, June 15, 1701: 
Resolved that the House after next Commencements will observe what 
the custom is in Oxford and Cambridge in admitting graduates from 
Scotland and other foreign universitys. 

® Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, Aug. 5, 1708 (Ms. N. 3. 3., 
p. 229). See also King’s letter to Swift, Sept. 7, 1708 (p. 239). 
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The Provost and Fellows heard of the incident, and 
summoned Forbes before them, 





“but having no power to examine witnesses upon oath, and 
apprehending that they who heard the words wou'd not be 
forward to discover what had pass’d at an entertainment, they 
contrived to have them examined before the Recorder of this 
City; and then the matter appearing plainly, they expelled 
him the College and suspended him from his degrees, which 
was all they cou’d do.” 


More, however, had to be done. The University, 
which had inadvertently given Forbes a degree, had to be 
“vindicated.” 


“Accordingly it met on Monday last, where the matter was 
proposed and debated and the question put for his degradation 
.. Upon the question seventy-six suffrages were for degrading 
him, and eighteen against it. Thirteen Doctors of Divinity, 
two of Laws, and four of Physick, with all the grave and stayd 
men were for the degradation and only some young men voted 
against it, who were either the man’s particular acquaintances 
or seemed to be swayed by a foolish compassion for him.” 


The degradation of Forbes started a hot dispute, which 
lasted many years, between the Board and the Senate, the 
College and the University. Unfortunately the ground of 
this dispute has been altogether misrepresented. Dr. Stubbs” 
put up the hare which subsequent writers have coursed. 
He states that Forbes’s offence was the assertion that “the 
Queen had no greater right to sit on the throne than her 
predecessor had.” This conclusion was drawn from a 
passage ia a pamphlet® of Edward Synge, which ran: 

“ pp. 152 ff. 

%4 Vindication, ete, p. 75. This pamphlet was an answer to 
Stephen Radcliffe’s Letter, which attacked Synge’s sermon on Tolera- 
tion, preached before the House of Commons in 1725 (not 1711). This 
Edward Synge was not the Archbishop of Tuam, but his son (the ‘‘Ned 
Synge’’ of Prffch’s notes). Prior to Stubbs, George Miller had 
occasion to quote the above passage, but in another connexion 


(Examination of the Charters, etc., p. 46), and it was also excerpted 
by Dr. Barrett, for what purpose I do not know. 
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“I remember particularly the constant repeated efforts 
made in the University of Dublin (by persons without doors 
and against the judgement of the Provost and Fellows, who did 
all they could to oppose them, and, God be thanked, prevailed) 
at every Commencement for several years, to procure a repeal 
of the Sentence against Forbes, and a razure of those wicked 
words eodem nititur fundamento, which plac’d the title of the 
late Queen on the same foot with that of her glorious pre- 
decessor, out of the publick Register of the University.” 


Now the statement that Queen Anne’s title to the throne 
was on a level with that of William III is quite in keeping 
with the “sound Revolution principle” that the title to the 
throne depended on act of parliament, not on birth. It 
was a statement which would be applauded by the orthodox 
Whigs on the Board; it was not what one would expect 
from a Jacobite such as Forbes. Though Tories had 
outwardly accepted the principle in 1701, it was unpalatable 
to very many of them, however they might comfort them- 
selves that, in the case of Queen Anne, there was a divine 
backing of hereditary right to parliamentary authority. 
The context of the passage quoted above shows that we 
must not put the “wicked words” into the mouth of Forbes. 
Synge is pointing out that the Oath of Abjuration obliges 
the person who takes it to deny “any Right or Title 
whatsoever” to the Pretender; no loophole is left for 
juggling with Legal as distinct from Parliamentary Right. 
He proceeds :— 


“T remember that in the latter end of the late Queen’s 
reign, the notion of an Hereditary Right to the Crown was by 
many of our own church very warmly espoused and contended 
for, though at the same time they never did nor would explain 
what they meant by it, and therefore gave no small cause of 
suspicion, that they meant what Mr. Lesley, Dr. Bedford and 
others openly maintained, an /ndefeasible Hereditary Right; 
I remember all the addresses were full of acknowledgement of 
the Queen’s Hereditary Right, and that to deny it or hesitate 
about it or to propose an acknowledgement of Parliamentary 
Right, even in conjunction with it, was thought an imputation 
on a man’s loyalty.” 
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Then follows the reference, quoted above, to the 
University of Dublin. One sees now that it was the High 
Church Tories who regarded the words codem nititur 
fundamento as wicked. Forbes, if the Register and French 
are to be believed, was punished for preferring Balfe to 
King William, not for asserting that Queen Anne’s right 
to the throne, like that of King William, was a parlia- 
mentary right. Note how French distinguishes between 
the degradation and the form of it®; note also that the 
objectionable words were in Latin, the language in which, 
by statute, all the business of the Senate was conducted; 
it is hardly likely that Forbes uttered his “aspersions” in 
that tongue. Everything seems to show that the Board 
thought it a good opportunity, when sentencing Forbes, 
to make a profession of their political faith as an offset 
to the seditious outburst of the new-fledged Master of 
Arts. Forbes had declared that King William had less 
right to the throne than a highwayman; the Board pro- 
tested that he had an indefeasible parliamentary right, that 
her Majesty the Queen occupied the throne by the same 
right. When Synge used the word “wicked,” he was 
expressing the feelings of the High Church Tories; he 
sympathized with their condemnation of the form of 
Forbes’s sentence, though he was opposed to the rescission 
of the sentence. The “publick Register of the University” 
has disappeared”; otherwise, I am convinced, the form of 
the degradation of Forbes would show that the words 
eodem nititur fundamento were uttered by the College 
authorities. 


® The Lord Lieutenant asked for a copy of the form of Forbes’s 
degradation; see (p). The question which the Masters desired to put 
‘about the Degradation of Forbes, something therein contrary to the 
Queen’s Title to the Crown being contained,’’ was, strictly speaking, a 
question about the wording of the sentence of degradation. 

Tt does not seem to have been accessible to Dr. Miller in 1804. 
Has it been hidden or destroyed by some Tory zealot? 
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Dr. Stubbs turned Forbes into a Whig; but Froude’s 
treatment of the poor Jacobite leaves one breathless. We 
are told that— 


“The expelled Edward Forbes was the leader of a party 
whom his expulsion neither terrified nor silenced. He himself 
followed his ‘aspersions of King William’ by a book directly 
in favour of the Pretender... The ex-Fellow of Trinity 
College was threatened with arrest. An indictment was drawn 
against him. He fled to England, and threw himself on 
Ormonde’s protection, and Phipps quashed the prosecution.”” 


Here Edward Forbes is conflated with Edward Lloyd, 
who published the Memoirs of the Chevalier de St. George, 
and whom the Lord Chancellor was accused of favouring.” 
Since neither Forbes nor Edward Lloyd was a Fellow, 
there seems to be a further confusion with the Fellows, 
Edward Ford and William Lloyd. 

St. Andrews] A mistake; Forbes came from Aber- 
deen (in 1704), as stated by Archbishop King (to Swift, 
Aug. 5, 1708), and confirmed in the Register. 

St. George Ashe] Provost, 1692-1695; then Bishop of 
Cloyne (1695), Clogher (1697), Derry (1716). He was 
Swift’s Tutor, and was said to have married the Dean to 
Stella in 1716. The first centenary celebrations were held 
when he was Provost; see Stubbs, p. 137; Taylor, p. 246, 
Dunton, Conversation in Ireland, p. 414; D.N.B. 

a declaration] See Stubbs, p. 413 ff. It begins: Cum 
quidam male feriati homines, et alii plurimi (quibus veritas 
non satis perspecta sit) inclytam huius Regni Academiam 
criminentur, quasi seditiosos quosdam . . . gremio suo alat 
et foveat, etc. Walmsley, Helsham, Higgins and 
Hamilton, who voted against the degradation, signed the 
declaration. “This (the declaration) was signed by all 
present except one who yet is of known loyall principles 


% English in Ireland, i, pp. 340 and 357. 
™ See Commons Journals, Dec. 19, 1713. 
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even so as to be remarkable for his zeal. His excep- 
tion being only to some words in the preamble that 
did not relate to the merits of the cause.”—Archbishop 
King, Aug. 5, 1708. 

Mr. Higgins] Francis Higgins, “the Irish Sacheverell” 
(1669-1728), a High Church Tory of a violent type. 
Arrested in 1707 for preaching sedition in a sermon 
delivered at Whitehall in 1707, he sought to justify himself 
by publishing the sermon in question, followed by another 
which he had preached in Dublin in 1705. This second 
sermon he dedicated to the University of Dublin, appending 
a “Postscript for the better understanding it.” In his 
sermons he lashes out at Presbyterianism, Popery, and 
dissenters of all kinds, especially against persons like 
Toland, Asgil and Emlyn, who make “proselytes from 
Christianity to No-religion,” and against Whigs who would 
convert men “from loyalty to the right of government in 
the people.” In the Postscript he purported to give an 
account of an interview he had with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Higgins’s statements caused his Grace to 
maintain that the Irish clergyman was “the most hot man 
in the world.” The Postscript was, by order of the Irish 
House of Lords, burnt at the Tholsel by the Common 
Hangman. In 1712 Higgins was prosecuted for disloyalty 
(as shown by the healths he proposed!). The Lower 
House of Convocation rallied to his support, and he was 
acquitted by the Lord Lieutenant and Council. He pub 
lished “A full and impartial Account” of his trial. See 
D.N.B.; Cotton, Fasti, ii. 66 f.; Webb, Irish Biogr.; 
R.1.A., Haliday Tracts, Box 142. 19. 

Mr. Ratcliffe] Stephen Radcliffe, Vicar of Naas, who 
afterwards criticized Synge’s sermon on Toleration; see 
above, p. 150, n. 68. Radcliffe styles himself A.M. on his 
title-pages, though that degree is not recorded in Alumni 
Dublinienses. He must have had the degree, otherwise he 
could not appear in the Senate. He hits out at current 
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politics: “The Nation has too long been divided by the 
common distinction of Torys and Whigs” (Serious and 
Humble Enquiry, p. 23). 

Mr. Hamilton] Evidently Ezekiel Hamilton, who 
signed the Declaration. 

Mr. Scott] Possibly “ohn Scott, B.a., 1698. Date of 
his M.A. not recorded. 

1711, April the 19] The dispute regarding the Board’s 
action in the case of Forbes raised the whole question of 
the relations of the College to the University. There 
never was a charter for the University, though Temple 
tried to procure one in 1616." 

a Liberty etc.| Public Commencements were held 
from the earliest times on Shrove Tuesday (as well as on 
the first Tuesday after July 8th), and by the Charter of 
Charles I it was obligatory for all residents of the College 
to attend on Sundays during Lent at St. Patrick’s.* Pratt 
seems to have permitted the Candidate Bachelors, for 


whom graces had been given, but whose degrees could not 
be conferred owing to the lack of a Vice-Chancellor, to 
wear Bachelor gowns and hoods in the procession to the 
Cathedral. The Masters resented the Provost’s action as 
an infringement of their privileges. French seems to clear 
up the dates (doubtful in Todd) of Ashe’s and Vesey’s 


%3«¢The University can only be considered as a particular aspect of 
Trinity College’’—Mahaffy, Epoch in Irish History, p. 185 (and pp. 
63 f.); see also Stubbs, pp. 34 ff. The matter is discussed at length by 
Dr. Miller in his Examination of the Charters and Statutes of Trinity 
College, Dublin, in regard to the supposed distinction between the 
College and the University (1804). Miller concludes (p. 45): ‘‘The 
Board, composed of the Provost and Senior Fellows, is in our University 
constituted the sole Academic Senate or Convocation; this Board ought 
accordingly to decide all matters relating to degrees at the public 
Commencements. ’’ 

% The College procession was liable to be assailed by the rabble; 
see Stubbs, p. 168; Dixon, pp. 105 ff. The Register records petitions in 
1731, 1732, 1734, to the Lords Justices and the Lord Lieutenant to be 
excused this statutory obligation. It was abolished by Letters Patent 
of George II in 1734. 
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tenure of the Office of Vice-Chancellor. Apparently Ashe 
had ceased to be Vice-Chancellor some time before Shrove- 
tide, 1711, and Vesey entered on the office before April, 
1711. [On Vesey, see D.N.B., and Taylor, p. 391 f., 
something therein contrary to the Queens title to the 
Crown being contained.] See above, p. 152, n. 69. The 
allusion is obviously to the wicked words, eodem nititur 
fundamento. 

a petition to the Duke of Ormond] This was probably 
the same as the “Claim of Rights and Privileges,” which 
was afterwards presented to the Vice-Chancellor. I can- 
not trace the document; possibly it is in Kilkenny Castle. 
All the proceedings of this period seem to be unknown to 
Dr. Miller. 

Sir Richard Levinge] had a distinguished career as a 
lawyer and a politician; was Lord Chief Justice at the time 
of his death in 1724. He was appointed Attorney-General 
in 1711, and was the defeated Tory candidate for the 
Speakership in 1713; his defeat was, according to the 
Long History of a Short Session, largely due to his “lazy, 
negligent nature.” See D.N.B.; Ball, Corresp. of J.S., 
i. 227 n. 

Francis Bernard] M.P. for Bandon and ancestor of the 
Earls of Bandon; was Solicitor-General during Oxford’s 
administration. His legal abilities were recognised even 
by the Whigs, who made him Justice of the Common 
Pleas; see Ball, op. cit., iii. 160n., and Judges in Ireland, 
ii., p. 199. 

1712, July the 5] I cannot trace the report of the 
Attorney-General and Solicitor-General. Apparently it 
stressed the contradiction between the powers given to the 
Provost and major part of the Board in Chapter V of the 
Charter of Charles I, and the power, not recognized by 
Charter, given to the Senate in the Practices and Rules 
(Consuetudines seu Regulae), Chapter IV (in concessione 
gratiae in domo congregationis pars major semper habeat 
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rationem totius). The latter are ancient, and may be 
termed by-laws, but they do not possess statutory authority ; 
see Introduction, University Calendar, 1833 (by J. H. 
Todd), pp. 58 ff., G. Miller, op. cit., p. 18. There is no 
by-law, however, empowering the Senate to initiate 
degrees. 

1711, October the 10 or thereabouts] Incorrect date. 
On October 17th, 1712, Provost Pratt obtained a licence 
of absence from the Lords Justices; he left a letter of 
attorney with the Vice-Provost (Hall) to act for him. 
Hall resigned the Vice-Provostship on June Ist, 1713, and 
Baldwin was appointed Vice-Provost, receiving a letter of 
attorney from Pratt on June 27th. 

1713, July the 15] I cannot find any other reference 
to this meeting. 

(u) French’s account of the proceedings of Feb- 
ruary 9th is presumably the narrative which was drawn 
up on February 16th for the perusal of the Provost. 
Though it lacks the conclusion, it gives some interesting 
particulars. It states, what is omitted in the official 
account,” that the trouble arose from the motion to read 
the sentence on Forbes. The reference to the Senior 
Master Non-Regent as a member of the Caput is worth 
noting.” This is one of the earliest allusions to such an 
arrangement. The original Caput consisted of the Vice- 
Chancellor and Provost. 

Mr. Campbell] This seems to be William Campbell, 
M.A., 1704. 

the Provost’s Negative] The Vice-Provost, acting for 
the Provost, was entitled, as a member of the Caput, to 


™% Coll, Reg., p. 457, given in full by Stubbs. Boyer, however, 
mentions the motion (Pol. State, vii, p. 116). 

® French’s note is earlier than the printed Consuetudines seu Regulae 
of 1738, to which Dr. Mahaffy alludes (Hpoch, p. 163). Older still are 
the ms. Statuta in the Senior Proctor’s book; these recognize the Senior 
Master Non-Regens. According to Dr. Todd (Calendar, 1833, p. 58) 
these Statuta bore at one time the signature of Provost Ward (1674-5). 
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negative any grace proposed to the Senate (Regulae Univ, 
Dubl., c. 11). More commonly the Provost’s Negative 
means the power given (by Laud) to the Provost to over- 
ride the Senior Fellows in the election of Fellows and 
Scholars (Charter of Charles I, c. xxv). 

the Reg. who staid a little while behind]. The Registrar 
was William Lloyd. According to Dr. Lawson, Baldwin 
threatened with expulsion the Fellows who refused to 
obey his orders to leave the Regent House.” In the 
Register it is stated that the Beadle accompanied the Vice- 
Provost, and that Doctors Hamilton and Gourney conveyed 
the Vice-Chancellor’s request to the Proctors and Registrar. 

(v) What is the occasion and what is the place where 
this incident occurred? It does not, I believe, belong to 
the events of February 9th. It seems to me to be an 
attempt to describe for entry in a register the occurrence 
of November 23rd. The action of the Masters would be 
called “rude” by the Whig party, while Elwood and 
Walmsley would deprecate the imputation. The scene, 
therefore, was the Regent House, fut not during the 
abortive Commencements. 

(w) For Thompson’s imprudence, see above, (q), (7), 
and (s). John Kent, who obtained his degree on February 
17th, seems to have left College at once, and thus avoided 
an interview with the Vice-Provost. “Confirmations” are, 
if I am not mistaken, the formal confirmations of examina- 
tion results, which took place each term shortly before 
lecture term.” 


(On the controversy regarding this latter power, see Stubbs, pp. 
97-8, Mahaffy, Epoch, pp. 260-2. 

% Jussis insequi se sociis recusantibus, denunciata amotionis poena, 
discessit, quo nobili facinore factionem perculit, stupefecit, prostravit.— 
Funeral Oration, 1758. 

See Taylor, p. 209, sect. iii, 2. 
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Appendix.—The Degradation of Forbes. 


Since writing the notes on Edward Forbes, my attention has 
been drawn to a pamphlet containing further information. 
Anonymous and dateless, but obviously written very shortly after 
the events described, it is entitled: A Short Account of the Late 
Proceedings of the University of Dublin against Forbes, with a 
full and satisfactory Answer to all Objections made against his 
Degradation. In a Letter from a Gentleman in Ireland, to his 
Correspondent in England.*° The writer pretends to defend the 
University from the censures passed in England on its action. 
A tone of sarcasm pervades his pages. Forbes, he suggests, was 
the victim of Whig intolerance, and his degradation was engineered 
by the Recorder and the Archbishop of Dublin. 

The origin of the trouble is described : — 


One Mr. William Harvey began a Health to the pious 
Memory of our late glorious Deliverer King William, which 
Forbes alone, of all the company, refus’d to pledge, upon a 
frivolous pretence, that it was irregularly proposed, the 
Stewards being absent, who according to an Agreement before 


made, had the sole Right of moving all Healths that should 
be drunk that Day. The same Forbes also, in ridicule to 
the former Health, began to the pious Memory of Balf, a 
notorious Robber, executed some Years ago in this City. 
Such an Insolence as this choak’d Mr. Harvey, who with 
warmth laid before him, the Folly and Impudence of such 
a Comparison; but Forbes still persisted, and said, He 
thought the Comparison very just, Balf having dy’d of some 
Religion, but K....W 


The story came to the ears of the Recorder. He secured 
affidavits from three persons who had been present at the feast, 
and laid the “heinousness of the crime” before the Provost and 
Senior Fellows. Forbes was summoned. His replies were un- 
satisfactory. The crime was unprecedented, but it was regarded 
as analogous to heresy and blasphemy, for which the penalty was 
expulsion. This punishment, therefore, was inflicted, and Forbes 
was suspended ab omni gradu tam suscepto quam suscipiendo : 


Tt is to Dr. T. P. C. Kirkpatrick that I owe the knowledge of the 
existence of this pamphlet, a copy of which, with characteristic 
generosity, he presented to me. 
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the form of which Suspension, as I have been told, was 
drawn up in English by the Recorder, and translated into 
Latin by Dr. Foster (sic) his brother,** because the College 
ee ee were loth to venture upon new Forms, without 
the Advice and Assistance of so able and eminent a Lawyer. 


A letter was sent to the Recorder; signed by all the Senior 
Fellows, informing him of what the College had done. The 
Recorder was highly gratified, and encouraged to issue a warrant 
for Forbes’s arrest. He applied to the Archbishop for his advice 
and approbation. The latter consulted the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Bishop of Clogher (St. George Ashe), and it was decided that a 
Convocation of Masters should be called for the degradation of 
Forbes, “which the College, either because they wanted Power 
or Resolution, had declin’d to do.” The Archbishop thought that 
it was a good opportunity to vindicate the University from 
aspersions of Jacobitism; he himself, he feared, needed some 
justification in the eyes of churchmen of Revolution-Principles. 

The Tories got wind of the design, and 


an opposite Party began to form itself in defence of Forbes, 
which, tho’ it did not prevail, yet considering the great 
privacy, with which the whole Affair was carry’d on, and the 
danger of appearing at all against so many Men in Power 
and Station, was very surprizing, and put the Undertakers 
into some Apprehensions that the whole Design would mis- 
carry. 


Notice was given on Saturday evening at eight o’clock, and 
the Senate met at four on Monday afternoon. Meantime the 
College authorities had several consultations. They were afraid 
that the punishment they had inflicted might be thought in- 
sufficient. 


Therefore dreading a Visitation, if they appear’d not at 
this Juncture as forward as others, they judg’d it most 
advisable to put Forbes’s name into their Books again, in 
order to make him liable to the Censure and Punishment of 
the great ensuing Congregation. 


* Dr. Nicholas Forster is meant, Registrar and Catechist, 1707-8. 
According to such authorities as I consulted, he could not be a brother 
of the Recorder, whose father was Richard Forster, Nicholas Forster’s 
father being William Forster, 
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The writer deprecates ironically the criticism that the matter 
might have been settled with less appearance of violence and 
injustice. The College, in his opinion, behaved prudently; they 
escaped the calumnies of the city and nation, and obtained the 
signal honour of the presence of the Archbishop in the Congre- 
gation of Masters, “bearing the greatest share in their debates.” 

The Vice-Chancellor opened the proceedings by a “long, florid 
and artful speech in praise of King William.” The Archbishop, 
Mr. S...g,°? the Provost, and Mr. French spoke to the same 
effect. In speaking of Forbes’s crime, the Archbishop 


us’d this Aggravation, Blasphemiis lacerare memoriam 
Willelmi magni, i.e., That it was equal to Blasphemy, to 
defame King William. Mr. S...ng then produc’d a 
Declaration, since made publick, both here, and in England, 
which all the Masters were requir’d to sign; and to which 
all then present, above ninety in number, very readily sub- 
scrib’d, except Dr. Lloyd, the Divinity Professor. 


Lloyd, it is suggested, refused to sign, because he had not been 
consulted in drawing up the Declaration, though that compliment 
had been paid to his “rival in Revolution-Principles and a 
Bishoprick, Dr. L .. . t.”** Or perhaps he regarded it as a 
test, and having opposed the Sacramental Test, he felt he should, 
to be consistent, oppose all forms of test. The writer had no 
opportunity of questioning Lloyd himself before the latter left 
Ireland.** He is sure that the Doctor’s reasons were good: 


and I presume likewise, that those great Men who were the 
Compilers of this Declaration, are able to vindicate them- 
selves, and answer that Objection you have so often heard, 


®Mr.S...g, Mr. S... ng, must stand for Samuel Syng(e), whose 
name comes first, after that of the Archbishop, on the list of signatures 
of Doctors and Masters; see Stubbs, p. 414. According to the author 
of the pamphlet he was equally forward with regard to the Degradation: 
‘‘the Sentence of Degradation, ready drawn before the Tryal, was 
presented to the House by the Reverend Mr. S.. g.’’ For further 
information about this son of the Bishop of Cork, see Mant, History 
of the C. of I., ii, 31, and Archbishop King’s letter of 7 Oct., 1704. 

* Ralph Lambert, p.p. He became, like Dr. Lloyd, a chaplain to the 
Lord Lieutenant, the Earl of Wharton, next year; he was subsequently 
Bishop of Dromore (1717), and of Meath (1727). He was in College 
with Swift; see Ball, Corresp. of J.S., i, 124, 

“See above on (j). 

M 
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How any number of men, of what Station soever, durst take 
upon themselves to determine a matter of so great con- 
sequence, as Her Mayjesty’s Succession to the Crown, by 
saying, as they do in their New Association, Eodem nititur 
fundamento with King William’s, whereas the Legislature 
has never excluded the ancient and fundamental Right of 
Her Majesty’s hereditary and most noble Descent? How- 
ever, to prevent Disputes of this Nature, we have left out this 
Clause in our last Jrish Edition.*® 


After the signing of the Declaration, the Archbishop moved 
the Degradation of Forbes; it was, he urged, the best way to 
rebut the charge of Jacobitism. He was supported by speeches 
from Mr. Syng, the Provost, Dr. Lambert and 


the ingenious and accurate Mr. French, whose admirable 
Reasoning from the College Grace, and the List of the 
College Benefactors, I shall never forget. 


Mr. Helsham and Mr. Grattan*® protested that the power of 
giving and taking away degrees was vested solely in the Provost 
and Senior Fellows, and that Convocation had no authority to 
take the proposed action. The Archbishop “very peevishly” 
desired all who denied the power of the Convocation tu leave the 
Regent House at once. Others argued that, as there were no 
University Statutes confirmed by Royal authority, the procedure 
of Civil Law should be observed, that the accused should be 
cited to appear, and witnesses should be heard, before sentence 
were passed. Dr. Saunders, ‘“‘as learned in the Civil as Common 
Law,” answered these arguments, but the Vice-Chancellor refused 
to put the question, stating that “it was his sole privilege to 
propose what questions he pleased.” He thereupon proposed the 
degradation of Forbes. He refused to hear a certain Master, 
“a litde talkative Gentleman, who lov’d to show that he was able 


It is interesting to learn that the Whig profession of faith 
appeared also in the first draft of the Declaration. The writer confirms 
the views expressed above, that Forbes never used the ‘‘ wicked words,’’ 
and makes it certain, in my opinion, that they appeared in the sentence 
of Degradation. 

* Probably the ex-Fellow, though two of his brothers, John and 
James, were also present, and signed the Declaration. 
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to speak Latin.’’*’ He rejected a proposal that the voting should 
be by ballot, which was said to be the recognised way of voting 
at Oxford and Cambridge. He stated: “penes me est, non solum 
proponere questionem, sed modum colligendi suffragia.” Yet, in 
spite of the open voting, 


such is the unaccountable Caprice of giddy unthinking 
Youth, that upon whatever motive they acted, a number of 
about Eighteen, withstood all these Great and Wise Men to 
their Face, and when the Suffrages were collected, gave their 
Negatives, loudly, boldly, and undauntedly, in spight of all 
the Influence and vast Majority of Seventy six Affirmatives, 
which were against them; nay, Sixteen of them obstinately 
persist in the same Opinion to this Day, though they have 
drawn upon themselves his Grace’s Displeasure; the Vice- 
Chancellor’s Displeasure; the Odium of the whole Nation, 
and which is more heavy and insupportable than all the rest, 
the Right Worshipful the Recorder’s wrathful Displeasure. 


Two of the minority recanted, and wrote “most humble and 
submissive letters” to the Archbishop and the Vice-Chancellor. 

Such were the proceedings against Forbes. His degradation, 
the pamphleteer goes on to say, 


was in a manner necessary, to suppress the Clamours of the 
City, and take off some Aspersions from the College; but 
how this Matter should be brought about, might have 
remained a difficulty; but for the zealous Interposition of 
his G. and the V.C. who left no Art of Perswasion un- 
attempted to gain the Consent and Approbation of all, and 
fail’d not by suitable Menaces, to discourage those from 
appearing against them, who could not be brought to their 
opinions. 


The Church and the College, it is insinuated, were frightened 
into compliance. The appointment of Thomas Milles from 
Oxford to the see of Waterford that year was a proof that the 
Government were not satisfied that the Irish clergy were loyal: 
“unless these prejudices were remov’d, we should have no more 
Bishops of our own Growth and Education.” The Provost and 


Can this be Ezekiel Hamilton, of whom the writer says later, that 
‘the made a ‘great bustle in the Regent House, and spoke more that 
day, than all the rest of the Negatives?’’ Or was it Francis Higgins, 
who was also notoriously talkative? 


M2 
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Fellows were “meer Sycophants to every Government,” and the 
Provost himself was probably a Tory, as he was once, now in 
masquerade. He was responsible for the lack of principle among 
the students : — 


I most heartily wish that our Friend Dr. Lloyd would 
wave his Thoughts of a Bishoprick for some time, and 
endeavour rather to kick up the Heels of the Provost, that 
those young Gentlemen, who are the growing Hopes of the 
Nation, might come under his care and receive a new Model 
of Principles and Manners. 
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After the meeting in the Regent House, the Masters withdrew 
to the Provost’s House, “to drink Sack and eat Cakes”’: 


The A.B. and V.C. made it their request to the Provost, 
that Mr. Walmsley, a junior Fellow of that House, and 
Tutor to Forbes, should be suffer’d to have no more Pupils, 
because he was not only the first that gave his Negative, but 
probably had been the chief Instrument in instilling such 
dangerous Principles into that young Gentleman, committed 
to his care, who was generally pitied by all that made it 
their business to enquire into his Character, as one who had 
never misbehav’d himself in any Instance of his Life before. 


| 
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The writer devotes the rest of his pamphlet mainly to an 
attack on the Archbishop. His Grace visited his displeasure on 
Mr. Hamilton, and on Mr. William Jackson, a curate of Mr. 
Higgins; the latter was unwise enough to preach a sermon in 
Christ Church before the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, the Arch- 
bishop himself being present, in which he sought to vindicate the 
action of those who voted against the Degradation. The paper 
concludes with some examples of the Recorder’s iniquities. 

I cannot guess who was the writer of the pamphlet. Some of 
his remarks make one think that he was himself present at the 
meeting in the Regent House, but I do not know what conclusion 
to draw from the following : — 


I have given as plain and faithfui an Account of the 
Proceedings of that remarkable Day, as came either within 
the reach of my Knowledge or Capacity; and I confess my 
self vain enough to imagine, that I was not thought so 
inconsiderable by the Managers, but that I was in some 
measure let into the Secret. 
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On one occasion he claims to have wormed a secret from the 
Recorder himself “cone Night over a Bottle.” He seems to have 
had the freedom of both camps. 

Yet there is no doubt about his. Tory sympathies. Though 
his language is températe, one can sense a fierce resentment 
against those who contrived the ruin of the unfortunate Scotch- 
man. Poor Forbes! One cannot help thinking that he was 
treated overharshly by both College and University. 


E. H. ALTON. 
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SONNETS POUR HELENE. 
4s 


Le soleil l’autre jour se mit entre nous deux, 
Ardent de regarder tes yeux par la verriere: 

Mais luy, comme esblouy de ta vive lumiere 

Ne pouvant la souffrir, s’en-alla tout honteux. 

Je te regarday ferme, et devins glorieux 

D’avoir veincu ce Dieu qui se tournoit arriere, 
Quand regardant vers moy tu me dis, ma guerriere, 
Ce Soleil est fascheux, je t’aime beaucoup mieux. 
Une joye en mon cceur incroyable s’en volle 

Pour ma victoire acquise, et pour telle parolle: 
Mais longuement cest aise en moy ne trouva lieu. 
Arrivant un mortel de plus fresche jeunesse 

(Sans esgard que j’avois triomphé d’un grand Dieu) 
Tu me laissas tout seul pour luy faire caresse. 


2. 


Comme une belle fleur assise entre les fleurs, 

Mainte herbe vous cueillez en la saison plus tendre 
Pour me les envoyer, et pour soigneuse apprendre 
Leurs noms et qualitez, especes et valeurs. 

Estoit-ce point afin de guarir mes douleurs, 

Ou de faire ma playe amoureuse reprendre? 

Ou bien, s’il vous plaisoit par charmes entreprendre 
D’ensorceler mon mal, mes flames et mes pleurs? 
Certes je croy que non: nulle herbe n’est maistresse 
Contre le coup d’Amour envielly par le temps. 
C’estoit pour m’enseigner qu’il faut dés la jeunesse, 
Comme d’un usufruit, prendre son passetemps : 

Que pas a pas nous suit l’importune vieiesse, 

Et qu’amour et les fleurs ne durent qu’un Printemps. 
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SONNETS POUR HELENE. 


1 


Golden Apollo shining through the pane 
Searched with his ardent gaze for your bright eyes, 
Then dazzled fled away in shamed surprise, 
Their radiance even he might not sustain. 
Triumphant then, I proudly cried “’Tis plain 
My presence chased the God back to the skies!” 
My dearest enemy answered “ You I prize 
Above the Sun; he proves a sulky swain!” 

At such a victory, so soft a word, 

Into my credulous heart flew wingéd joy, 

Alas! such happiness was brief, a third 
Younger than I approached; and with this boy 
You wantoned off; forgetting how I won 

In combat with that powerful God, the Sun. 


2. 


A flower yourself, among the flowers you go 

To gather herbs and simples in the Spring; 

And curious of their worth, to me you bring 
Your plants, their names and properties to know. 
Is it with these you hope to soothe my woe, 

To heal that wound made by an arrow’s sting; 
Or is it witchcraft you are practising, 

That all my tears and pains can overthrow? 

Vain hope! no herb that grows has power to cure 
The wound that Love made in an agéd heart; 
You would instruct me with these gentle flowers, 
That each must take his joy in youth’s brief hours, 
That age creeps on when all our joys depart, 

That love and blossoms but a Spring endure. 
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3. 


Je plante en ta faveur cest arbre de Cybéle 

Ce pin, ou tes honneurs se liront tous les jours: 
J’ay gravé sur le tronc noz noms et noz amours, 
Qui croistront a l’envy de l’escorce nouvelle. 
Faunes, qui habitez ma terre paternelle, 

Qui menez sur le Loir voz danses et vos tours, 
Favorisez la plante, et luy donnez secours, 

Que |’Esté ne la brusle, et Hyver ne la gelle. 
Pasteur, qui conduiras en ce lieu ton troupeau 
Flageolant une Eclogue en ton tuyau d’aveine, 
Attache tous les ans a cest arbre un Tableau, 
Qui tesmoigne aux passants mes amours et ma peine: 
Puis l’arrosant de laict et du sang d’un agneau, 
Dy, ce Pin est sacré, c’est la plante d’Heleine. 


4. 


D’un solitaire pas je ne marche en nul lieu, 
Qu’Amour bon artisan ne m’imprime I’image 
Au profond du penser de ton gentil visage, 

Et les mots gracieux te ton dernier Adieu. 
Plus fermes qu’un rocher, engravez au milieu 
De mon coeur je les porte: et s’il n’y a rivage, 
Fleur, antre, ny rocher, ny forests ny bocage, 
A qui je ne le conte, a Nymphe, ny a Dieu. 
D’une si rare et douce ambrosine viande 

Mon esperance vit, qui n’a voulu depuis 

Se paistre d’autre apast, tant elle en est friande. 
Ce jour de mille jours m’effaca les ennuis; 

Car tant opiniastre en ce plaisir je suis, 

Que mon ame pour vivre autre bien ne demande. 


PIERRE DE RONSARD. 
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3. 


For you I plant this pine of Cybele, 

Its stripling trunk, new carved, to all proclaims 
The story of our love, our honoured names, 

To grow as grows the bark upon the tree. 
—yYe fauns who lead your goat-foot revelry 
Beside my Loire, in song and antic games, 
Guard this young fir from summer’s ardent flames, 
Save it from winter’s harsh inclemency ! 

O Shepherd piping eclogues on thy reed, 

Who hither bring’st thy gentle flocks to feed, 
Each year, I pray, hang up a sign of wood, 
Telling to all my love, my grievous state; 
Nourish the roots with milk and a lamb’s blood, 
And say “ To Helen thou art dedicate.” 


4. 


No longer lonely on my walks I fare, 

The hands of Love, that cunning artist, trace 
On all my thoughts the portrait of your face, 
And those last parting words you spoke so fair. 
Upon my heart’s firm monument I bear 

That dear farewell engraved; in every place 
To river, flower and cave I tell its grace, 

That rocks and trees and gods and nymphs may hear. 
O since that feast of heavenly dew it seems 
My hopes upon ambrosia have fed, 

And are indifferent to earthly bread. 

That hour, a thousand desolate hours redeems, 
On this bright joy so stubbornly I thrive, 

My soul requires no other food to live. 


Mona GOODEN. 
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LA FE DEL CIEGO. 


Camina la Virgen pura, — camina para Belén, 

con un nifio entre los brazos — que es un cielo de lo ver: 
en el medio del camino — pidid el nifio de beber. 

“No pidas agua, mi nifio, — no pidas agua, mi bien; 

que los rios corren turbios — y los arroyos también, 

y las fuentes manan sangre — que no se puede beber.” 
Alla arriba en aquel alto — hay un dulce naranjel. 
cargadito de naranjas — que otra no puede tener. 

Es un ciego el que las guarda, — ciego que no puede ver 
“Dame, ciego, una naranja— para et Nifio entretener.” 
“Céjalas usted, Sefiora, —las que faga menester ; 

coja de aquellas mas grandes, — deje las chicas crecer.” 
Cogiéralas de una en una, — salieran de cien en cien; 

al bajar del naranjero — el ciego comenzo a ver. 

“i Quién seria esa Sefiora — que me fizo tanto bien?” 
Erase la Virgen Santa, — que camina para Belén. 
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THE BLIND MAN’S FAITH. 


The holy Virgin travelled 

on her way to Bethlehem. 

A Child in her arms she carried; 

a heavenly sight to see, 

and as they followed the road, 

to drink, the Child asked thirstily : 
“Ask not for water, my treasure, 

ask not, my baby, for see, 

the rivers are running turbid, 

the rivulets filled with mud. 

None can drink of such water 

and the fountains are weeping blood.” 
High on the hill above 

stood a sweet orange grove 

bent with its golden burden, 

it was laden so heavily. 

A blind man was its guardian, 

a blind man who could not see. 
“Blind man, give me an orange, 

for the Child give one to me.” 
“Pluck the oranges, lady, 

take as many as you like. 

Gather the biggest among them 

and leave the small to grow ripe.” 
Where she gathered them one by one, 
a hundred clustered anew on the stem, 
bowing down the orange tree. 

The blind man then began to see 

and cried : “‘ Who can these strangers be 
that such good fortune bring with them?” 
It was the blessed Virgin 

on the road to Bethlehem. 


Eruna MacCartay. 
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O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 
Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home! 


Beneath the shadow of Thy throne 
Thy saints have dwelt secure; 
Sufficient is Thine arm alone, 
And our defence is sure. 


Before the hills in order stood, 
Or earth received her frame, 
From everlasting Thou art God, 
To endless years the same. 


A thousand ages in Thy sight 
Are like an evening gone; 

Short as the watch that ends the night, 
Before the rising sun. 


Like flowery fields the nations stand, 
Pleased with the morning light; 

The flowers in the mower’s hand 
Lie withered ere ’tis night. 


Time like an ever rolling stream 
Bears all its sons away; 

They fall forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day. 
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DOMINE REFUGIUM NOBIS. 


Auxilium memorate Deus per saecula nobis, 
Quotquot erunt anni, spes bona, certa fides, 

Perfugium praesens hiemali flante procella, 
Quaeque tuis sedes tempus in omne manet. 


Semper obumbravit vitam tua cura ministris, 
Incolumes habitant sub dicione tua; 

Una, cadant quaecumque vices, Rex magne, saluti 
Perpetuae vindex sufficit ista manus. 


Principio ut nondum sistebant ordine montes, 
Nec sua telluri tradita forma fuit, 

Tempore ab aeterno pollet tibi numen, et idem 
Qui fueras olim stas sine fine Deus. 


Mille ideo longam seriem evolventia saecla 
Praeterit ut vesper, Tu properare vides; 
Labitur haud brevior vigili pars ultima noctis, 
Lucifer exoriens quam novat ante iubar. 


En pratis populi similes florentibus extant ; 
Purpureo laeti lumine mane nitent. 

At citius flores succisi falce metentum 
Marcentes prima nocte ruente iacent. 


Continuo flumen velut usque volubile cursu 
Hora fugax secum quod creat ipsa rapit; 
Sic latet ut cecidit, vacua ceu somnia mente 

Irrita vanescunt incipiente die. 
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The busy tribes of flesh and blood 
With all their hopes and fears 
Are carried onward with the flood, 

And lost in following years. 


O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 

Be Thou our guard while troubles last, 
And our eternal home. 


I. Watts. 


Chief isle of the embowered Cyclades, 

Rejoice, O Delos, with thine olives green, 

And poplars, and lawn-shading palms, and beech, 
In which the Zephyr breathes the loudest song, 
And hazels thick, dark-stemm’d beneath the shade : 
Apollo is once more the golden theme! 

Where was he, when the Giant of the Sun 
Stood bright, amid the sorrow of his peers? 
Together had he left his mother fair 

And his twin-sister sleeping in their bower, 

And in the morning twilight wandered forth 
Beside the osiers of a rivulet, 

Full ankle-deep in lilies of the vale. 

The nightingale had ceas’d, and a few stars 
Were lingering in the heavens, while the thrush 
Began calm-throated. Throughout all the isle 
‘There was no covert, no retired cave 
Unhaunted by the murmurous noise of waves, 
Though scarcely heard in many a green recess. 


KEAtTs. 
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Terrigenas, fervent quis corpora sanguine, gentes, 
Corda movet seu spes sedula sive timor, 
Excipiens annum securas avehit annus, 
Fluminis ut mersos gurgite praecipitis. 


Auxilium memorate Deus per saecula nobis, 
Quotquot erunt anni, spes bona, certa fides, 

Adfueris mala dum perstant tutamen ut olim; 
Ipse tuis sedes tempus in omne mane. 


W. H. Porter. 


Frondifera gaude Cycladum praecincta corona 
Insula Dele, virens oleis, ubi populus alte 
Tollitur, atque umbram diffundit palma per herbas, 
Qua Zephyri fagis stridunt resonantibus aurae, 
Secretisque locis coryli virgulta nigrescunt ; 
Aureus en iterum nobis celebrandus Apollo est. 
Quo latuit Phoebus, demissos lumina luctu 

Visit ut aequales Hyperion igne refulgens? 
Liquerat et matrem pulchram geminamque sororem 
Arboris obtectas foliis somnoque sepultas, 

Prima et luce vagus fluvii per amoena salicta 
Ibat, odora pedes passim dum lilia lambunt. 
Conticuit philomela ; etiam cunctantia caelo 

Sidera sera micant, turdusque effundere cantus 
Orditur placidos. Tota insula murmure ponti 
Completur, lustrisque ferarum antrisque remotis 
Leniter unda sonat, silvaeque per avia nympha 
Excipit aut latebris putat excepisse susurrum, 


D. E. W. WorMELL. 
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Aeschylus and Athens: a study in the social origins of the drama. 
By GrorcE THomson. London: Lawrence and Wishart, 
Ltd. 1941. Price one guinea net. Pp. 476. 


For any reader interested in Aeschylus or Athens the name of 
Professor Thomson under a title like this is bound to excite hopes 
of an unusually readable, scholarly and illuminating piece of 
work. Its author’s earlier works on Aeschylus showed a develop- 
ment of exegetic technique that came very close to mastery. 
If the present work had gone on in the same direction it might 
well have been a fia xedhddaov, a genuine coping-stone, in 
Aeschylean studies. But an early passage in his introduction 
quickly stifles any such hope: 


It has sometimes been said, especially in recent years, that the 
possibilities of further research in classical studies are limited. 
I believe that they are as limitless in this as in any other branch 
of science, historical and physical; but, if we are to exploit them, 
we must emancipate ourselves from traditional methods, which 
served well in their time but are now exhausted. The art of 
Aeschylus, like all art, must be studied as a product of social 
evolution, and for that purpose the departmentalism of classical 
research, and the barriers between classical research and other 
branches of the historical sciences, must be broken down. 


This challenge with its dogmatic “must .. . must . . . must” 
would engross all the space for this review to answer it in full. 
Briefly: these “traditional” “exhausted” methods are in many 
cases “barely half a century old—papyrology, epigraphy, 
archeology, palzography, semasiology, comparative philology— 
it is childish to rank these with alchemy and astrology as 
exhausted and “traditional” (the second being a derogatory 
term here); secondly, what are these alleged barriers between 
classics and other branches of the historical sciences, and what 
competent classical scholar ever recognised them? Thomson’s 
statement no more bears reasonable consideration than any other 
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over-fervent missionary appeal of the kind. For clearly this is 
a missionary work, to spread the gospel of Marxism amongst the 
heathen hordes of classical scholars now sunk in dark 
traditionalism and caged in sinful barriers of departmentalized 
ignorance. Or is it addressed, rather, to those, already converts 
to the faith, who need their creeds strengthened by a demonstra- 
tion of how the Marxist philosophy is as valid for ancient Athens 
as it is for modern Birmingham, so that they can reverentially 
say, “Even Aeschylus, you know, was a product of social 
evolution”? I hope not the second. A classical training breeds 
severe critics of wordy abstractions and windy speculations, but 
does a Marxist training help one to see what is true and what 
is idle orepuoroyia about Aeschylus and Athens? 

The title is misleading. Aeschylus and Athens have hardly 
a third of the book. The rest ranges from Africa to Polynesia, 
from Malthus to the Yukumbrils. First, the conventional 
anthropologist’s pageant, now as stereotyped as a Swedish drill 
display, with totem, taboo, mimetic magic, exogamy, matriarchy, 
initiation rites, dapyaxds (consistently misaccented ¢dppaxos) 
ritual, bull-roarers, and ozapayoi, performing their now familiar 
turns, passes cumbrously on its expansive way. There is even 
a solar myth on p. 114, where a deceptively simple sum in 
arithmetic is thought to prove that Pelops and Hippodameia 
personified the sun and moon. On p. 128 the University of 
Athens together with over twenty other affairs (including drama, 
mourning and deification) is derived from initiation rites. The 
crown of wild olive was, Thomson thinks, the prize at the 
Olympic games, because “this plant had been endowed with the 
magical virtue of communicating that newness of life without 
which the child could not be born again as a man or woman” 
(p. 131). Since there’s no proof of any kind about its origin 
Thomson is at liberty to hold this opinion. For my own part 
I’d as soon believe that the elegant rosebuds which daily adorn 
the Junior Dean’s buttonhole in this College during the summer 
are chosen for some esoteric Cyprian symbolism and not because 
they grow finely and freely in his garden. In short, and in 
general, I believe that Thomson betrays the extravagance of his 
speculations when (on p. 142) Nilsson’s moderate statement, “It 
seems to me bold to look for a cult practice behind every detail 
of a myth, especially one expounded in poetry,” is dismissed as 
“not very helpful.” 

Thomson’s new style is hard for those who have not passed 
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the necessary Marxist initiation rites. Here is an example from 
p. 17: 


The tribe is a multicellular organism which was evolved out of 
the primitive horde on the basis of a division of labour conditioned 
by the low level of production, effeeted by the rule of exogamy 
and the totemic taboo, supplemented by mimetic magic, and 
projected ideologically, in the form of zoomorphic ancestor worship. 


One wonders what Aeschylus would have made of this, and, 
more pertinently, how it helps towards the understanding of 
Aeschylus’s plays or Aeschylus’s Athens. In the course of over 
four hundred pages (like his edition of the Oresteia, the hook 
would have been greatly improved by excision and condensation) 
one is never fully convinced that Marxist philosophy illuminates 
Aeschylus much more than, say, Thomism and Berkeleyism might. 

When the author turns from pre-history to fifth-century 
Athens he is naturally less speculative but hardly more original. 
This part, with the subsequent section on the origin of drama, 
is chiefly a summary of well-known facts, vigorously and lucidly 
expounded, but distorted often to fit his thesis. The lengthy 
synopses of Aeschylus’s plays seem intended for the unclassical 
reader. 

The book would not be this author’s if it didn’t contain, as 
it does, many ideas and judgements of force and value. It is 
worth reading for these. Such are his exposition of the legal 
decision in the Eumenides as social not moral, and his last chajter 
on pity and fear in tragedy. As far as I can judge, there are 
few errors of fact (Atropos is hardly cognate with Atraktos, as 
suggested on p. 47). There are many statements open to 
argument, some deceptive, such as “the divergence of poetry 
from dancing, of myth from ritual, only began with the rise of 
a ruling class whose culture was divorced from the labour of 
production” (p. 64); some clearly refutable, as “Aeschylus in 
particuljar was famous for his dramatic silences, but the absence 
of such effects from the later plays shows that they are a sign 
of immaturity”—for what of Prometheus’s and Cassandra’s 
silences and Pirandello’s deliberate use of the device in As You 
Desire Me?—and some are almost ludicrous in their solemn 
allegiance to the party programme, as when the Thracian tribe’s 
grief at the birth of a child (Herodotus v, 3) is interpreted as 
“the cry of a primitive people caught in the vortex of industrial 
exploitation.” There are some hard knocks at modern classicists 
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passim (Pickard-Cambridge, pp. 257-9; Thomson, p. 242; 
Mahaffy, p. 321; Bury, p. 447), in most cases justly. 

The tone of this review is inevitably one of disappointment 
from an admirer of Professor Thomson’s former work. He has 
the best technical equipment to interpret Aeschylus of all younger 
English-speaking scholars. Of his competence in anthropology 
and economics let others judge. A reviewer of literary interests, 
such as the present, can only say that this forceful and wide- 
ranging book has failed either to increase his appreciation of the 
personality and writings of Aeschylus or to present the Marxist 
view of things in a convincing manner. All scholars will hope 
that Professor Thomson may bring back his energetic and fresh- 
viewed intellect, his masterly and formerly judicious scholarship, 
to sustain the orthodox, but still fruitful, methods which he has 
temporarily deserted. 

W. B. STANForD. 


Irish Historical Studies. Volume II. No. 7. March, 1941. 
Hodges, Figgis, & Co. 5s. 6d. net. 


THE layman might not expect an article on Strategy and Tactics 
in Irish Warfare, 1593-1601, to be of more than technical interest, 
but the author, G. A. Hayes-McCoy, has something of the true 
historian’s instinct—is there any fundamental difference between 
it and that of the story-teller?—and, starting off with an elucidation 
of the immediate political (and ultimately social) issues between 
the surviving Irish chieftains, principally those of the north, 
O’Neill and O’Donnell, and the Queen of England, he never loses 
sight of them, and so marshals his facts as to be able to hold the 
reader’s interest through all the technicalities and peripatetics of 
the campaign that ended in the disaster of Kinsale. One might, 
however, suggest that there is some necessity for a reconsideration 
of the accepted theory that the Prince of Tirconaill acted too 
“impetuously”—it is the consecrated word—at Kinsale itself. 
If it was his great failure, it was pretty well his only failure. And 
if Mr. Hayes-McCoy be right in saying that the realization on 
the part of the Irish “that the Spanish garrison did not intend 
to move had much to do with their falling into a state of dis- 
organization,” then O’Donnell’s impetuosity amounted to little 
more than the reasonable assumption that the Spanish leader, 
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d’Aguila, whose business it was to support him, would do his | 
obvious military duty. After all, if Bluecher had not turned up | 
at Waterloo the great duke might have lived his life out under an 
accusation of impetuosity and been buried with something less © 
than an empire’s lanientation. 

At the end of an absorbing article on the struggle between — 
The Government and the Church of Ireland under William III © 
and Anne, J. C. Beckett decides that the Church “surrendered 7 
the claim to autonomy, allowed appointments to be governed by ~ 
political and not religious considerations, became in fact a tool © 
of the English administration in Ireland; but in return insisted 
successfully that the privileged position of the establishment should = 
be maintained.” And David B. Quinn, writing on Th Early © 
Interpretation of Poynings’ Law, throws some light on the v rking © 
of that particular piece of legislative knavery between its in -ption | 
in 1494 and the interpretative and amending act of 1557. 

There are numerous reviews; and a compilation of Writings 
on Irish History, 1939, extends to no less than twenty-five pages. © 
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